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PREFACE. 

f I iHIS book is not meant to be in any sense a n&m gram- 
mar — Di falem terria avertile pestem — but an appli- 
cation of grammar to sentences, or a book of grammatical 
praxis. The aim is to present a thorough and exhaustiye 
discussion of the English sentence and its structure, on the 
assumption of an ordinary knowledge of etymology and 
syntax previously acquired, and of some elementary analysis 
and parsing. It is not intended to be a book for beginners, 
but to be such that, if its contents are mastered, no further 
study of grammatical elements should be needed. 

The study of grammar and analysis is not here defended 
but is assumed to be useful, and the work proceeds on the 
basis that, if useful, it is worthy of this patient and thorough 
study. 

No new system of nomenclature is attempted, nor any 
new code of grammatical rules ; all the principles of analysis 
which are given are derived from sentences found in good 
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writing, and they are applied to such sentences, not to those 
manufactured for the purpose. A notation for presenting 
the composition of sentences to the eye is given, but its use 
is not essential to the teaching of the book. 

As just intimated, acquaintance with some grammar is 
necessary in the study of these lessons, as frequent reference 
to one may be ; but the grammar may be any of the dozen 
good ones in use in different places. More use of good sen- 
tences will be made, however, than of the text or the rules 
of grammars, the lessons being rather a succession of studies 
in language, than a formal treatise on etymology and 
syntax. 

The author, as a matter of course, does not expect that 

his disposal of all the grammatical elements will be wholly 
satisfactory to all students, to the rigid exclusion of all other 
views ; that, in such a subject as is here treated, would be 
impossible, if it were desirable ; but it is hoped that neces- 
sary departures from the doctrines here taught will be few, 
and that no dangerous grammatical heresies would follow 
from acceptance of the entire teaching of the book. 



TO THE TEACHER 

nnHE first six lessons are introductory and are somewhat 
outside of the range of analysis, strictly so called. 
They are, however, in the author's view, essential to a 
thorough grasp of the subject, and nothing but want of 
time should justify their omission. They may be omitted, 
if they must be, and the study of the subject may begin with 
Lesson VII. ; or, they may be studied last of all. The first 
thought was to add them as an appendix, but from the con- 
sideration that this position might consign them to entire 
neglect they have been placed at the beginning. 

The author deprecates a final judgment of the merits of 
these lessons from the teacher's opinion of the value of the 
notation for sentences given. This is incidental — not essen- 
tial. It has seemed to him a simple and convenient way of 
representing sentences to the eye ; but it can be modified or 
entirely discarded by the individual teacher ; or, any one 
can substitute his own system of diagrams for this notation. 



VI TO THE TEACHER. 

The analysis here presented does not at all depend on this 
device for formulating sentences. 

The material for practice is meant to be ample and varied. 
If the quantity of practice required is too great for any given 
class, selections may be made. The selection of sentences 
and paragraphs has been made with great care^ and it is 
thought that these will give opportunity of studying all 
ordinary kinds of sentences and combinations of gram, 
matical elements. 

It will be seen that the whole subject is developed from 
the basis of the Proposition. Let the pupil learn this fun- 
damental lesson thoroughly, with the assurance that there 
can be no real analysis of sentences without it ; this is the 
key to the whole doctrine of sentences. 
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LESSON I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

THE RELATION OF SPEECH AND GRAMMAR. 

1. The power of speech is a natural endowment of the 
human race. Men speak because they are men, and so are 
rational and social beings. 

2. This gift of speech is stimulated and directed in early 
childhood by the example of others who use language in the 
hearing of the child, and directly address him in words. 
This example determines whether a child shall speak Eng- 
lish, French, or some other tongue. 

3. This example also determines, wholly in childhood and 
in great part for the entire life, whether the use of a tongue is 
correct or not, whether it is modeled on the national speech 
as written and spoken by the educated classes or on a dialect 
peculiar to some part of a country, and, in short, whether 
it is grammatical or ungrammatical ; and this because the 
child has no other guide to the forms of speech he acquires 
than the example of those he hears. 

4. Presently, school-mates and other companions, teachers 
and lessons, and the books the child reads, add their influ- 
ence, and either modify or confirm habits previously formed 
or tendencies already at work. 

5. Pupils bring to the study of grammar, therefore, habits 
of speech more or less firmly fixed, and this study does not 
directly or generally influence, to any considerable degree, 
ordinary use of language, nor should this be made its exclu- 
sive or main design. 
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6. Orammar^ then, whether as a subject of school study, 
or as a strict investigation of language, follows, not pre- 
cedes, the acquisition of a language as spoken. In neither 
case does it form or essentially change existing modes of 
speech. 

7. Grammar investigates a language, as it already exists, 
in its approved spoken and written forms, and inquires, 

(a) how its words may be classified ; 

(J) how they are varied to express different ideas ; 

(c) how they are constructed into sentences. 

8. Grammar, also, properly considers the derivation and 
history of words, and the relation of words in different lan- 
guages ; but these and kindred topics are generally treated 
as a separate science, namely. Philology. Grammar is for 
the most part restricted to the topics given above. 

9. Grammar is, therefore, properly a science, and should 
be studied as a science, and not by children. It may be 
defined, in general, as the science of language, 

10. The study of grammar, however, influences speech in 
two ways : 

(a.) By enabling the student to correct faults, if he will 
take the necessary pains to do so, through the knowledge of 
correct uses which it gives, and especially as to forms of 
words and common constructions. 

(J.) By bringing the student into close and studious con- 
tact in all grammatical exercises with the manner of expres- 
sion used by good writers. Such study adds to the forces 
already influencing an individual's mode of speech the power 
of another sort of example, which is impressive in proportion 
to the attention it receives and the extent to which the study, 
in this or in any other way, is carried. 

11. In so far as this is done, the study of grammar may 
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lead both to correct use of language and to knowledge of its 
laws, while its proper province is the latter. 

12. The general g]*ammatical exercises are : («.) Dividing 
words into classes, and learning their forms, such as are given 
under the heads of declension, comparison and conjugation ; 
(J.) Analysis of correct sentences. 

13. This analysis may be of two kinds : {a,) Verbal, which 
deals with single words, their properties and construction. 
{b,) Logical, which reduces a sentence to thought-elements 
and determines their relation to each other. 

These two generally go by the name of parsing and analy- 
sis, and the analysis is generally treated as grammatical. 

14. The method of procedure should be to study correct 
sentences in such number and variety as will bring the 
learner into contact with all authorized forms of speech. 

15. The test of proficiency in language should be (a) cor- 
rect use of it in both speaking and writing ; and (S) ability 
to account in a rational way for all correct forms of expres- 
sion, and to assign to each factor of a sentence its proper 
function. 

QU ESTIONS. 
Note.— The numbers refer to the paragraphs in the precedmg text. 

1. What is the origin of the power of speech ? 2. How is it stim- 
ulated and directed ? What determines what language a child shall 
speak? 3. What is the influence of example on correctness of 
speech ? 4. What beside the example of those about the child at 
home influences modes of speech ? What is the effect of these ? 5. 
In what condition, as to language, do pupils come to the study of 
grammar? Does this study exert direct influence on modes of 
speech ? Is it directed to this end ? 6. Which comes first in order, 
grammar or language ? 7. What does grammar investigate ? What 
does it inquire? 8. How does grammar differ from Philology? 9, 
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How does grammar consider language? By whom should it be 
studied ? Define grammar. 10. In what ways does the study of 
Grammar influence speech? How, and to what extent? 11. To 
what ends mxiy the study of grammar lead ? 12. What are the two 
general forms of grammatical exercises? 18. What are the two 
kinds of analysis? What is each called? 14. How is a full knowl- 
edge of grammar acquired ? 15. What is the test of proficiency in 
both language and grammar? 



LESSON II. 
INTEODUCTOKY. 

LOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

1. As words, whether single or in groups, are the material 
of which sentences are composed, it is necessary to make a 
fundamental distinction among them, preliminary to any 
naming of parts of speech or other grammatical elements. 

2. Words, all words, are signSy or representatives of some- 
thing. 

3. Some words — e.g., lake, circle, justice, wise, sweet, blucy 
buy, promise, study — when once learned in connection with 
what they stand for, bring this to mind whenever they are 
seen or heard with attention. The thing, e.g., lake, sug- 
gests the name, and the name, when used in any way, sug- 
gests an idea or picture of the thing. The two, idea and 
name, are so associated that one carries the other with it. 
These words are called idea-toords because they thus carry 
with them a picture, or representation of that for which 
they stand. They are also called notional words. The term 
idea- word will be used in this book. 
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4. Other words— e.g., the, of, hy, if, else, and, when, most 
auxiliary and specifying words — have no mental picture as 
their accompaniment ; they have no significance when used 
alone ; whatever they may once have been, they are now only 
sound without sense, and have no power in language except 
as they stand with idea- words. Those are GsSled. form-words 
or relation-words. The latter term will be used in this book. 

5. A third class — e.g., he, they, such, so, — represent other 
words. They have no meaning of their own, and yet, not 
being mere relation-words, inasmuch as through the words 
for which they stand they do, though in a secondary sense, 
represent ideas, it is more convenient to call them substi- 
tutes, 

6. A word, then, is the sign of an idea, or of some rela- 
tion of ideas, or a substitute for some other word or words. 

Or, WORDS BEPBESENT IDEAS, RELATIONS AKD OTHER 

WORDS, and are idea-words, relation-words, and sub- 
stitutes. 

7. The definite office of words of the first class is to express 
the ideas which make the substance of a sentence. These 
ideas are, in general, those of objects of all kinds with their 
qualities and states ; those of actions and states of being, 
with their manner, time, place, and various other modifying 
circumstances ; in short, whatever contributes substance, in 
distinction from form or structure, to the sentence. The 
student of sentences will be impressed with the fact that 
objects, qualities and actions — ^using these terms in their 
general sense — make the great part of what is said or 
written. 

8. The office of words of the second class is to combine 
ideas by showing direct gi*ammatical connection between 
them, or by expressing some modification of them. The 
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specification of all these combinations is impossible. They 
are very many and very various, and they constitute one of 
the main difficulties in careful analysis of sentences, as they 
can be fully understood only by much practice in analyzing. 
Some of the relations or modifications so expressed are those 
of addition^ opposition, concession^ number, cause, agent, 
origin, possession, time, purpose, result, comparison, etc. 

The student of sentences in any language will be impressed 
with the number and the subtilty of combinations of ideas 
which are made with the help of comparatively few words, 
and how much his real knowledge of the structure of sen- 
tences and their use as a means of expressing thought, and 
of expressing it with exactness and nicety, depends upon such 
skillful combinations as well as upon wealth of ideas. 

These combinations may, in general, be distributed into 
seven heads : (a) direct union of subject and attribute by 
the copula or the copulative verb [see Lesson XI.] ; (b) 
direct union of two similar parts of a sentence, or of two 
sentences, by a pure conjunction ; or (c) of a subsequent to 
an antecedent term by a preposition ; or (d) of substantive, 
adjective and adverbial clauses [see Lessons XVII., etc.] with 
some word in the principal clause by an impure, or mixed, 
conjunction [see Lesson XXXIV.] ; (e) those made by such 

words as sa^ne — as, the, , , . the, more than, referring 

whatever they are joined with to some other part of the sen- 
tence ; and (/) various idiomatic connections which can be 
understood only by considering individual instances; (g) 
various modifications of principal terms by means of auxiliary 
and specifying words. 

9. The office of words of the third class is, simply, to take 
the place of other words ; and they refer to them, as antece- 
dents, for explanation and interpretation. 
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10. This distinction of words is fundamental to all thor- 
ough study of language. The test to be applied is this ques- 
tion : Does a given word mean anything definite of itself, or 
is it only a sign of some connection between words which 
haye such meaning, or does it take the place of such words ? 

11. By far the greater part of the words in any language 
are idea-words : relation-words are comparatiyely few, but 
the number of relations of ideas expressed by them is almost 
infinite ; substitutes for other words are still less numerous. 

12. Idea-words are the staple of sentences ; relation-words 
are equally necessary for connecting the former, as without 
them the constructing of any but the most simple sentences 
would be impossible; and substitutes are convenient devices 
for avoiding unnecessary repetitions. 

13. Nouns, descriptive adjectives, verbs, adverbs denoting 
time, place and manner, are idea-words ; connectives, includ- 
ing conjunctions and prepositions, specifying and numeral 
adjectives, auxiliary verbs aud auxiliary words in general, 
are relation-words: pronouns and pronominals, and some 
other words, are substitutes. 

14. This classification does not interfere with, or super- 
sede, the ordinary classification of the grammars ; it is more 
elementary than that, and it is logical, rather than gram- 
matical. 

Note. —The Parts of Speech are given in Lesson XIII. Prom the 
general knowledge of them assamed here, it is supposed that no special 
difficulty will be found in applying the classification to the sentences 
which follow. There seems no convenient way of avoiding the use of 
a single new term — substitutes — in this classification ; but as the words 
included under this term really differ from those in the other two 
classes, its use is justifiable on the ground of necessity. 
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16. Synopsis of logical classification of words. 



Words are- 



I. Idea 
Words, 



or 



or Bigns of ideas, such \ object, actioxii state^ 
M thoM of ( qnaUty, etc. 



II. Relation- 
Words, 



indading 



or Bigns of relations, 
sach as those of 



inchiding 



f nouns, verbs, de- 
J sciiptive adjectiyes 
l some adverbs, etc. 



number, time, place 
origin, cause, man- 
,ner, etc. 

conjunctions, prep. 

osltions, specifying 
I adjectiyes, auxilia- 
. ries, etc. 



m. Substi- r for other words, in- [V^^^^' PJ^'^^^^' 
tutes, i duding - ^nals, and some 

( I others. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the material of sentences? What is the nature of 
the first distinction to be made among words? 2. What are all 
words ? 3. What do words like lake, sweety etc., carry with them ? 
What are they called, and why ? 4. What is the significance of such 
words as of, if etc. 1 What are they called, and why ? 6. What 4s 
the use of such words as Jie, they, and some others ? What may they 
be called ? 6. What then is a word ? What three fundamental 
classes ? 7. What is the definite office of idea-words ? What are, in 
general, the ideas so expressed ? What fact will impress the student 
of sentences ? 8. What is the definite office of relation-words ? What 
about those combinations ? What are some of the relations so ex- 
pressed ? What fact about them will impress the student ? Into 
what heads may they be distributed ? 9. What is the office of words 
of the third class ? 10. What test distinguishes them ? Into what 
heads may they be distributed ? What test determines to which 
class a word belongs? 11. What is the relative number of words 
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in each class ? 12. What is the relatiye importance of each class of 
words? 18. What parts of speech belong to each class ? 14. How is 
this classification related to the ordinary one of the grammars ? 15. 
Write out a synopsis of this classification. 

A. P P L I C A T I O N . 

Tell to which class each word of the following belongs : 
I went to work upon this boat the most like a fool that 
ever a man did who had any of his senses awake. I pleased 
myself with the design, without determining whether I was 
oyer able to undertake it ; not but that the difficulty of launch- 
ing ray boat often came into my head ; but I put a stop to 
my own inquiries into it by this foolish answer which I gave 
myself: Let me first make it, FU warrant I'll find some way 
to get it along when it is done. — Robinson Crusoe, Chap. IX. 
So he (Capt. John Smith) had a great deal to do in keep- 
ing them to their duty, teaching them to cut down trees and 
build houses, drilling them as soldiers, and exploring the 
country to procure food. His punishment for idleness was 
starvation ; and in order to cure profane swearing, he kept 
a daily account of every man's oaths ; and at night, in pen- 
alty for each oath, he poured a can of cold water down the 
offender's sleeve. He himself worked harder than anybody ; 
so that the others were put to shame by his example. — Hig- 
ginson^s Young FoWs History of U, 8., page IH, 

Note. — If it is thought best by the teacher, this practice may be 
extended to giving at least the general idea, or relation, expressed by 
the word, as action, quality, possession, etc. 

It may be well, also, to extend this practice to other passages ; this 
will depend, in part, on the teacher's estimate of its value. If this is 
done it wiU be interesting to call attention to the relative number of 
words of each class in any short piece of ordin&y writing. It will soon 
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be discovered that tbe little form-words are very necessary parts of 
the language, that the different words of this class are very few in num- 
ber, and that in what is called simple writing, like Robinson Crusoe, 
they are relatively mora in number than in what is called fine writing. 
Some of the class will also be interested in reading what is said about 
them in Trench's English, Past and Present, Lecture I. The entire 
lectare is good reading on the subject of these lessons. 



LESSON III. 
INTEODUCTOEY. 

STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES: JOINING OP WORDS. 

1. Idea-words are the substance of sentences, but stand- 
ing alone they express only detached ideas. It is necessary, 
next, to inquire how they are joined to express thought, or 
to make sentences. 

2. Certain words enter into sentences simply by being 
placed together just as they are; that is, they are joined 
grammatically by putting one with the other directly. For 
example : in sweet sugar, sweet is written before sugar, just 
as it is ; so are one and hook directly joined in the phrase, 
one hook ; so are the three words in the sentence, / study 
grammar. 

3. If the noun hook and the adjective ten are to be con*- 
nected, a change must be made in one of them ; we do not 
write ten Soo^, but changing hook to hooks — that is, making 
the noun plural number — we write ten hooks. So if the 
words John and hook are to be joined, John is changed by 
adding an apostrophe and the letter s, and we write JoJirCs 
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hooh. If John is to be joined with study, the latter is 
changed to studies, and we write John studies. 

In this case, also, words are joined directly, or immediately, 
but with some change in the form of one or both. By such 
changes, which are learned in the grammars, words are made 
to express various relations of number, gender, case, mode^ 
tense, etc. The change is in the form and not in the idea 
expressed by the word, which is essentially the same in what- 
ever relation it stands to other ideas. 

4. Other words can be joined only by the help of words 
standing between them. For example : if wise and man are 
to be joined, they are simply written together as wise man ; 
but if the words wisdom and man are taken, it is necessary to 
use a connecting word, and they are written m«w of wisdom. 
So if the word hill is to be joined with the expression the house 
stands, a relation-word is necessary and we write, the house 
stands on the hill. If to the sentence, / study grammar, it 
is desired to add geography, we write, / study grammar and 
geography. 

6. That is to say : some words can be put into sentences so 
as to show by position alone in what relation the ideas ex- 
pressed by them stand, while others cannot be put into the 
desired relations without the aid of words used expressly to 
show their relation. The first are joined immediately, either 
with or without change of form ; the second are joined me- 
diately, that is, by some word, or words, standing between 
them for this purpose. 

6. No precise or formal rule can be given to determine 
whether given words are to be joined in one or other of these 
three ways. Familiarity with language begets a habit or in- 
stinct which is, for the most part, a safe guide, and determines 
at once without conscious reasoning, or even inquiry, how the 
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words one desires to use go together into sentences in con- 
formity with the idioms and usages of a language. The 
practical test is whether a given collocation of words agrees 
with good usage ; or the simple question, is this the way in 
which others would put these words together and are they 
intelligible when so joined ? One learning to use a foreign 
language has no such instinct, and puts his words together 
in a manner ludicrous to the native. 

7. It must be borne in mind, that sentences must have 
ideas as substance ; that only related ideas can be joined ; 
that mere words, put together, with whatever skill, make no 
sentence^ that is, non-sense^ unless ideas are put into proper 
relations by means of the words used. Language— or the 
sentence — is but the expression or form ; it is with this, 
however, that grammar deals. It investigates the form in 
which thought appears, rather than the thought itself. It 
requires grammatical truth, rather than logical, though 
these agree with each other. 

8. Conjunctions, prepositions and relative words gener- 
ally, are the principal parts of speech used to express rela- 
tions between ideas ; in other words, by the help of these 
parts of speech idea- words are brought'into grammatical con- 
nection, and so into sentences as their constituent parts. 

9. Synopsis of the manner of joining words. 



Words are f I- immediately 
joined to ex- 
press various 
relations 

among ideas, t n. mediately 



1. By placing them together with- 
out change of form. 

2. By placing them together with 
change of form of one or alL 



by conjunctions, 
prepositions, rela- 
tive-words and ' 



others. 



standing be- 
tween them 
and so connect- 



^ ingthem. 
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QUESTION S. 

1. What do idea-words standing alone express ? What is neces- 
sary in order to make them into sentences ? 2. How is fweet joined 
to sagar^ in the expression sweet sugar t 3. How is John joined with 
look? with study? 4. How is the word vjisdom joined with man? 
the word MU to the expressiou Ihe 7u)use stands f 5. Make a general 
statement of the three ways of joining words. 6. How can the man 
ner of joining any gi?en words be determined ? What questions 
give a practical test ? 7. What is the relation of words and sen- 
tences to ideas ? With which of these does grammar deal ? 8. What 
words are used to express relations ? 9. Give a synopsis of the man- 
ner of joining words. 

PRACTICE. 

It is required to give the manner of joining the idea-words 
in the following passages. The three questions to be asked 

are : (1.) Is an idea-word ? (2.) With what is it 

joined? (3.) How is it joined? 

Note. — Besides the particular point of this lesson, such an exercise 
will necessarily direct the pupil's attention to the significance of each 
word as a factor of a sentence, and to the relation of ideas as expressed 
by the connection of words, and this will make a virtual analysis of the 
passage without technical terms. Of coarse, the second question above 
can be answered only from an understanding of the ideas expressed 
and their connection. Such an understanding should always precede 
formal analysis, and the latter then becomes only a methodical and 
technical statement of the relations of the different factors of a sentence. 

Note. — In this exercise words substituted for others may be con- 
sidered as idea- words, as their construction is practically the same. 

Note. — In all cases, give the first form or root of a word and take 
all parts of a verb, e.g., was startled , as one word. 

Note. — The practice may profitably be varied by asking what idea- 
words each relation-word joins. The points of the lesson are to show 
how each idea-word gets into its grammatical place in a sentence, and 
what is the office of each relation-word. 
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NOTE.-^nce for all, the value of all practice in tills subject, as in any 
other, depends on thoroughness and accuracy. If the passage given in 
any lesson is not sufficient to teach the lesson in this way, other pas- 
sages, in the book or elsewhere, may be used. 

Model. — / is joined directly with wa% expressing as its 
subject. Was expressing is a form of the verb express, and 
is joined directly with its subject, /. Cry is joined to startled 
by the preposition by. Ouide is joined to cry by the prep- 
osition /rom. When joins its clause with toas expressing. 

"I was expressing my gladness, when I was startled by a 
loud cry from my guide, the first I had heard him utter. 
He pointed to the opposite side of the amphitheatre. There 
indeed sat an object of melancholy interest, a man who had 
either been unable to escape or had determined to die. Es- 
cape was now impossible. He sat in desperate calmness on 
his funeral pile. He was a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely 
naked. He had chosen his place, as if in mockery, on the 
imperial throne; the fire was above him and around him; 
and under this tremendous canopy he gazed, without the 
movement of a muscle, on the combat of the wild beasts 
below ; a solitary sovereign, with the whole tremendous 
game played for himself, and inaccessible to the power of 
man." — Salathiel, Chap. XX. 

" And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
The cowslip startles in meadows gi*een, 
■ The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace." 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 



LESSON IV. 
INTBODUCTOEY. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. CONTINUED: LOGICAL 

ELEMENTS. 

1. So far words only have been considered as factors of 
sentences, and this view leads only to a verbal analysis. 
Logical analysis, or thought-analysis, deals with groups of 
words, and inquires not how many words a sentence contains, 
but how many and what constituent parts, or elements, it 
has. It is necessary, therefore, to determine next what an 
element is. 

2. In the sentence, diligent study ahvays produces results, 
are five words each expressing an idea, these being, in order, 
a quality, a subject of action, time repeated, an action, and 
an object of action. Each of these words is joined imme- 
diately to some other word. There are, then, in this sen- 
tence as many factors as words. 

3. But very few sentences are written after such a form ; 
it would be next to impossible to write a sentence of twelve 
idea-words and no other. In the sentence. From couch to 
couch, a light step passed in the siloice of the night, are seven 
idea- words, and seven others. How many logical elements 
does it contain ? Couch is joined to passed by from, and 
again by to, silence is joined to passed by in, and flight to- 
silence by of There are, thus, seven elements, that is, ideas 
joined together directly or by the help of relation-words. 
These are, in order, (1) from couch, (2) to couch, (3) light, 
(4) step, (5) passed, (6) in silence, (7) of night. To state 
this in another way : three idea-words stand in the sentence, 

2 
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without any assistance but their position, and four by the 
help of prepositions/ But for the prepositions from, to, in, 
of, the words couch, silence, and night could not be in this 
sentence. The idea and the relation are both necessary, as 
only related ideas make sentences ; but one word each is 
necessary for these in three of the above, while two words 
each are needed in the other four. Some factors of sentences, 
then, contain both an idea-word and a relation-word, and 
others only the former. 

Note. — Make no account, at present, of the article, bat take it with 
its noun, and see note in Lesson XVII. 

4. In the sentences. We will go when the bell rings. He lives 
where I live, He does as he is told. Study that you may learn, 
the last noun and verb of each obviously has some connec- 
tion with the first; there is a relation between the two, 
shown by the respective connectives. These relations are, in 
order, time of going, place of living, manner of doing, and 
purpose of studying. These thoughts come into the sen- 
tences by the help of the connectives when, where, as, and 
that. As a factor of the sentence, each of these must be 
taken as a whole. The bell rings, I live, he is told, you may 
learn, though each expresses a thought by itself, are nothing 
in this sentence without their respective connectives. Some 
elements, then, contain a subject and verb, with a relation- 
word. 

5. An element of a sentence, then, must express two 
things, an idea and a relation to some other idea, and as 
such is a constituent part or factor of that sentence. 

6. An element may be in one of three forms : (1) a single 
idea- word, (2) an idea- word with some word, generally a 
preposition, to show its relation, (3) a subject and verb, with 
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some word, generally a subordinate conjunction to show the 

relation of the two combined to some other part of the sen- 
tence. 

Note. — Any one of these three may have other words joined to it ; 
the essential part of each form only is considered at present. 

7. Different names are given to these factors in different 
grammars. The term here used, namely element, is as con- 
venient and as exact as any. Different names are also used 
to designate the different forms of element. They are called 
elements of the first class, elements of the second class, and 
elements of the third class, by some. As convenient terras 
as any, and probably familiar to students generally, are word- 
element, phrase-element , and clause-element. It is not, of 
course, essential that these be used, if others — ^adjuncts, mod- 
iftprs, etc. — are preferred. 

8. Synopsis of logical elements. 

1. Bj idea- words whose 
relations are expressed by 
their position, and 

2. By idea-words whose 
relations are expressed by -d 
separate words, generally S 
prepositions, and S 

3. By subjects and verbs 
whose combined relation 
is expressed by separate 
words, generally subor- 
dinate connectives, and 

A sentence contains as many elements as there are separate 
expressions of idea and relation in it. 



Simple 

logical 

elements 

represent 



I. Ideas 

and their 

II. Relations, 



word-ele- 
ment, or 
modifier. 

' phrase-ele- 
ment, or 
modifier. 

r clause-ele- 
\ ment, or 
I modifier. 



QU ESTION S. 



1. How does a logical analysis differ from a verbal one? What 
does it inquire? What term must next be discussed? 2 When are 
single words constituent parts of a sentence ? Give examples of 
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sentences which contain as many elements as words. 3. Can long 
sentences be made wholly by idea-words ? In the sentence given, 
what ideas are joined. directly ? How do wvuh and ntence and night 
come into tbe sentence? How are the idea and the relation ex- 
pressed ? What, then, do some elements contain ? 4. In the sen- 
tence given, how is the last part connected in thought with the first ? 
How is this connection expressed ? What, then, do some elements 
contain ? 5. What must an element express ? What does it thereby 
become ? 6. In what three forms may elements be ? 7. How is each 
tbrm named ? 8. Give a synopsis of logical elements. How many 
elements does a sentence contain ? 

PRACTICE. 

Select from the following passages the words, or groups 
of words, which, separately, make an element of the sen- 
tence, and state whether each is word, phrase, or clause, 
and, also, to what the word is is joined, and how. 

Model. — Trust is a word-element, joined directly with is 
as its subject. Conferred is a word-element, joined directly 
with trust. On me is a phrase-element, joined to conferred 
by the preposition on. Which a citizen can receive is a clause- 
element, joined by which to trusts understood after weighty. 

The trust conferred on me is one of the most weighty 
which a citizen can receive. It concerns the grandest inter 
est of our Commonwealth, and also of the Union in which 
we are indissolubly linked. Like every post of eminent duty, 
it is a post of eminent honor. A personal ambition, such as 
I cannot confess, might be satisfied to possess it ; but when 
I think what it requires, I am obliged to say that its honors 
are eclipsed by its duties.— C^aWes Surmier to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. 

You speak like a boy — like a boy who thinks the old 
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gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. 
Can I forget that I have been branded as an outlaw, stig- 
matized as a traitor, a price set on my head as if I had been 
a wolf, my family treated as the dam and cubs of the hill- 
fox, whom all may torment, degrade, vilify and insult ; the 
very name which came to me from a long and noble line of 
martial ancestors denounced as if it were a- spell to conjure 
up the devil with ? And they shall find that the name they 
have dared to proscribe — that the name of MacGregor — is a 
spell to raise the wild devil withal.— -Bo J Roy, in Sir Walter 
Scotfs romance of that name. 



LESSON V. 
INTEODUCTOEY. 



STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES, CONTINUED; LOGICAL 

ELEMENTS. 

1. Preceding lessons have shown, in part, of what and 
how sentences are made. The business of analysis is not to 
construct sentences, but to take them to pieces ; but in order 
to do the latter intelligently, it is necessary to have a clear 
understanding of the former. The importance of this as a 
preparation for profitable analysis is so great as to justify a 
repetition of these lessons in a slightly different form. 

2. The words mountain, book, merciful, sweet, emigrate, 
deceive, which are all idea-words, make no sentence standing 
in whatever order, because there is no obvious or discover- 
able connection among the ideas, nor will any transposition 
of the words or the introduction of relation-words readily 
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suggest any such connection. They express simply six de- 
tached ideas, which cannot be put into any grammatical rela- 
tions of case, number, subject and predicate, because the 
ideas are incongruous. No rules of syntax can force these 
two nouns, two adjectives and two verbs, the common 
material of sentences, into grammatical harmony. They 
will not take the form of a sentence, because these ideas do 
not make the substance of one. Not all ideas, then, or suc- 
cessions of ideas, allow of being constructed into sentences 
by any grammatical device, but only those which have some 
natural relations among themselves. 

3. Again, such an arrangement of words as this, contrived 
for the purpose of illustration, the swollen river timidly 
shrank within its widening channel ; and this, not one bit 
less absurd though taken from a story in a paper devoured 
by thousands of readers, I am transcendently your peer, look 
like sentences. The latter would pass muster with many 
who read words only ; and both, with all their falseness of 
ideas, might be parsed mechanically. There are in them 
what have the likeness of subjects and predicates and adjec- 
tives ; that is, the words stand near each other in apparent 
relations, and the words are good words as in real sentences. 

Why, then, is neither of these collections of words a sen- 
tence ? Because there is no such relation of things as seems 
— or rather sounds — to be expressed in them. To speak of a 
swollen river* s being timid, or of any rivefs shrinking within 
a bed tohich is groioing wider, or of any one's being transcend- 
ently — that is, exceedingly, in the highest degree — the peer^ 
or equal, of another, is lunatic. The seeming relation. of the 
words goes for nothing because there is no such real relation 
of ideas. Sense and syntax must agree in sentence-making. 
Not all printed collections of words, then, though joined in 
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apparent union, make sentences^ but only such as when so 
joined express true relations of ideas^ and so express thoughts. 

6. Again. Such a succession of words as this, mother^ 
child, garden, flowers, play, find, is no sentence, and can be 
put in no order to make one. As in the other instances, 
they are, as they stand, merely unconnected idea-words. 
But the mind at once perceives that relations exist among 
the ideas expressed by them, that the material of sentences 
is there, and that the words only need constructing to make 
a sentence. 

So with the words a, the, at, from, with, in, an.ong; they 
cannot make a sentence, because there is no material of 
ideas. The first list contains nothing to make a sentence 
with ; the second list contains nothing to make a sentence of. 

Out of the two lists of words more than one sentence can 
readily be constructed ; as, the another found the child at play 
among the flowers in the garden j or, the mother finds the 
children playing with fioioers from the garden, 

6. Notice that the ideas, the materials, are all from the 
first list ; the sentences contain nothing but what is there ; 
the constructing of the words into sentences is accomplished 
by the help of the relation-words in the second list. The 
ideas expressed by the first are put into proper relations by 
the connecting links of the second list. 

7. Notice further, that as many sentences can be made out 
of these words as there are different relations existing or dis- 
coverable among the ideas they express. 

8. The content of a sentence depends on the number of 
properly related ideas it expresses and the manner in which 
these relations are combined. 

9. The logical accuracy of a sentence depends on the exact- 
ness of the relations asserted to exist among the ideas which 
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make its substance, and the corresponding exactness of gram- 
matical construction with which these relations are expressed. 
10. It is not said or meant, of course, that sentences are 
composed by selecting lists of idea-words and of relation- 
words, and then skillfully weaving them together. Things 
are seen or thought in their relations, and are then expressed 
as seen or thought. But all sentences can be reduced by 
analysis to these elements. When they are decomposed they 
are found to have been made of these materials, in this 
manner, and with these limitations. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What must be clearly understood as a preliminary to intelli- 
gent analysis of sentences ? 2. Why cannot the six words given be 
made into a sentence ? 3. In what respects do the collections of 
words given appear like sentences ? 4. Why, then, are they not 
sentences? What collections of words alone make sentences? 5. 
In what respect are the words given like those in paragraph 2? In 
what respect unlike ? Construct sentences out of the two lists. 6. 
What two points may be noticed about those sentences ? 7. How 
many sentences may be made out of these, or any lists of words ? 8. 
On what does the content of a sentence depend? 9. On what does 
the logical accuracy of a sentence depend ? 10. How are sentences 
really composed ? What does an analysis of them discover? 

PRACTICE. 

For practice of this lesson, vary the form of sentences 
found in any passage in this book or in the reader ; that is, 
construct other sentences with the idea-words of any sen- 
tence, by putting th6m into different relations with each 
other. 



LESSON VI. 
INTRODUOTOEY. 

ESSENTIAL STATEMENTS AND DEFINITIONS DERIVED 
FROM THE FOREGOING LESSONS. 

1. The example of others, familiarity with books in read- 
ing, and mental habits, directly fix ordinary manner of 
speech, both as to grammatical correctness and essential 
quality. 

2. The study of grammar in the direction of etymology, 
parsing and analysis, only indirectly and slightly affects 
modes of speech; it may be made to do so only by special 
attention to the correction of incorrect or careless habits 
already formed and of which the pupil is aware ; even so, its 
results are confined mainly to forms of words and the most 
ordinary constructions. Accurate English may be spoken 
with absolutely no knowledge of grammar, as grammar. 

3. The study of grammar properly belongs to adults, and 
deals with language as a product already formed, and as such 
brought before the mind for investigation. 

4 Grammar coming after language, its province is to 
recognize and classify established forms of speech, to indi- 
cate and, if necessary, to guard against innovations and 
improper tendencies, and to record changes authorized by 
reputable writers and speakers. 

6. Sentences express thoughts ; thoughts are expressed by 
words properly constructed; they are so constructed when 
the elements which compose them are put into such form 
and in such order as good usage, that is, grammar, authorizes. 
Sentences so constructed are said to be "good English." 
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GoUections of words from which the sense may be guessed, 
though not expressed in "good English/' are not sentences 
in the grammarian's sense of the word. He deals with good 
sentences only, in which sense and syntax agree. 

6. Grammar is the science of language, and as such sets 
forth the principles of an art — that of speech — already in 
general practice. 

7. The study of grammar includes the etymology and syn- 
tax of words, the composition and functions of thought- 
elements, and is applied and practiced in parsing and 
analyzing sentences. 

8. The unit of grammar is the sentence ; grammar deals 
with nothing beyond sentences, and it may, in this view, be 
defined as the doctrine of sentences. 

9. Sentences are composed, primarily, of words. Words 
are signs or representatives, and may be divided into three 
great divisions : {a) those which represent ideas, or idea- 
words, (5) those which represent relations or relation-words, 
and (c) those which represent other words, or substitutes. 

10. The great mass of words in a language are idea-words ; 
the relation-words are few, though many relations are ex- 
pressed by them ; the substitutes are also few. 

11. The substance of sentences is idea-words ; their form 
and structure depend on the combination of these, with or 
without the help of distinct relation-words. 

12. Words are joined (1) directly by their position, with 
or without change of form, and (2) by some word standing 
between them. 

13. A sentence is the grammatical form of a complete 
thought ; or, it is a thought expressed in words. 

Or, a sentence is the form in which idea-words are so 
combined as to express the thought intended. 
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14. The constituent parts or elements of a sentence are, 
each^ the expression of an idea and its relation to some other 
idea. 

Or^ an element is such a word or group of words as ex- 
presses one of the constituent ideas of a sentence. 

15. Elements may take the form of a word, a phrase^ or a 
clause. 

16. Only those ideas among which some natural relation 
exists can be put into grammatical relations by means of 
words. 

17. Analysis is the separation of a sentence into its thought- 
elements, and describes them as to name, structure, and 
office. It is the opposite of synthesis or composition, which 
combines elements into sentences. 

18. Parsing assigns to each word its individual and dis- 
tinctive office ; analysis does the same with elements. 

• • 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What determines ordinary manner of speech ? 2. What is the 
direct influence of the study of grammar on speech ? How may it 
be made to influence speech ? Is knowledge of grammar essential 
to accuracy of speech ? 3. To what age does the study of grammar 
belong? How does it deal with language ? 4. Wliat is the province 
of grammar? 5. When are sentences in "good English"? What 
has the grammarian to do with sentences not written in good Eng- 
lish ? What two things agree in good sentences ? 6. What is gram- 
mar? 7. What does its study include ? 8. With what does grammar 
deal ? From this, how may it be defined ? 9. Of what are sentences 
composed primarily ? Into what classes may words be logically 
divided ? 10. What is the relative number of words in each class ? 
11. What is the substance of sentences? On what do form and 
structure depend? 12. How are words joined? 13. What is the 
relation of a sentence to a thought ? 14. What do elements express ? 
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15. What form do they take? 16. What ideas can be put into 
grammatical relations? 17. What is the relation of analysis and 
synthesis ? 18. How does parsing differ from Analysis ? 

Note. — For those who omit the study of these introductory lessons, 
it will be necessary to repeat some of the foregoing definitions in the 
lessons which follow. 



LESSON VII. 

PRELIMINARr DEFINITIONS AND STATEMENTS. 

Note. — ^The lessons which follow presuppose knowledge of etymology 
and syntax, and some practice in analysis. Necessary definitions, and 
brief explanatory text on each point in analysis, are given, and full 
synopses of all divisions of the subject are added for reference. 

For those who have studied the six introductory lessons, this lesson 
will be mainly review, but it is essential for all who begin at this point. 

1. A Sentence is the verbal expression of a thought, or 
a thought expressed in words. Sentences are known by their 
making complete statements. 

2. Sentences are composed of words so arranged and joined 
together as to express the sense intended. 

3. Words are of three sorts : (a) those which represent 
ideas, (J) those which represent relations between ideas, and 
(c) those which stand for other words. These may be called 
idea-ivords, relation-words, and substitutes. 

Note. — The teacher must make such explanations of these terms and 
those which follow as are necessary. It is supposed that he will have 
gone thoroughly over the preceding lessons, and he is referred to them 
for illustrations and practice. 

4. Words are joined in several ways : 
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(a) by being placed together without change ; as, this hooky 
we study, James is toga home. 

(5) by being placed together with some change of form ; 
as, these books, he learns his lessons, your brother's book has 
been lost. 

(c) by some relation-word, generally a preposition or a 
conjunction of some kind, standing between them ; as, grains 
of wheat, he lives in New York, he studies with diligence, 
come when you can. 

5. Analysis is the separation of a sentence into its com- 
ponent factors, or elements, and stating their relation to each 
other. 

6. A careful distinction must be made between words 
and elements of a sentence. 

A word is the sign of an idea, or of a relation, or it repre- 
sents some other word. 

An element is a word, or a group of words, expressing an 
idea and a relation to some other idea. 

7. Sentences will be considered as to their mode and 
structure. 

8. Elements will be considered as to their form, rank, 
office, and structure. 

9. The elements of sentences, to be considered in order, are 
six in number, viz.: the Proposition, the Adjective Element, 
the Objective Element, the Adverbial Element, the Indepen- 
dent Element, and the Sentence Element. 

10. The entire subject of grammatical analysis is embraced 
in the topics given in the last three statements. 

QU ESTI ONS. 

1. What is a sentence? How are sentences known? 2. How 
are sentences composed ? 3. What three sorts of words ? 4. How 
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are words joined ? 6. What is analysis ? 6. What distinction be- 
tween words and elements ? Define an element. 7. How are sen- 
tences to be considered ? 8. How are elements to be considered ? 9. 
How many elements are there, and how are they named ? 10. What 
is the content of grammatical analysis f 



LESSON VIII. 

SENTENCES AS WHOLES : THEIR MODE. 

1. All who use language understand that sentences make 
statements. A collection of words which make no statement 
is generally useless, and all readily recognize the statement 
if the words used make one. The grammarian's term for 
^' make statements" is assert^ or predicate. 

2. All statements^ or assertions, are not made in the same 
manner. There are five principal kinds of assertions. 

3. Some sentences simply make statements, properly so 
called : that is, they directly assert facts, or what are taken 
to be facts ; as, The earth shook and trembled, His . cohorts 
were gleaming in purple and gold. 

4. There are different forms of this manner of assertion. 
(a.) Some sentences are aflSrmative, as those just given, (b.) 
Some are negative ; as, The battle is not to the strong alone. 
{€.) Some are doubtful; as, perhaps, we shall go, (d.) Some 
are positive and strong ; as, ye shall surely die. 

They all agree in making a more or less direct statement 
of fact, and are called Declarative sentences. 
6. Some sentences ask questions. These are of two forms : 
(a.) Those which contain some special interrogative word ; 
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as. Who goes there f What shall we say then t Why sit ye 
here all the day idle f These are generally called indirect 
questions. (J.) Those which ask by a change of order of 
the words, generally by putting the verb or its auxiliary first, 
and the subject second ; as. Is this true f Will ye also go 
awayf Was ever anything so absurd f These are generally 
called direct questions. 

Some sentences are declarative in form, but really ask a 
question ; as. You dare to question my authority? You did 
do ity thenf 

All these may take the simple affirmative form, or the 
negative, or a more positive form, as declarative sentences do. • . 
They all agree in that they ask questions in one way or 
another, and they are called Interrogative. 

6. Some sentences use the imperative mode of the verb. 
This is used in different senses. 

{a.) As giving a command ; as. Do as you are told. 

(b.) As giving permission ; as, Oo, if you have set your 
heart on it. 

(c.) As giving advice, which is more or less nearly a com- 
mand ; Be just and fear not; Bo not run into danger. 

(d.) As entreating; as, Oive us this day our daily bread; 
Listen to my words. 

(e.) As expressing a wish ; as, king, live for ever. 

Sometimes a command is put into a milder form by using 
the word let ; as, Let your communications be yea, yea ; Let 
this never be said of you. 

Sometimes a sentence is declarative in form, but impera- 
tive in fact; as. Thou shalt not kill; You will report as soon 
as you arrive. 

These, again, admit all the variations of affirmative, nega- 
tive, etc., given above. They all agree in that they use the 
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imperatiye mode in form or in fact, and they are called 
Imperative sentences. 

7. Some sentences assert in an emphatic or passionate 
manner. They may do this in two ways : 

(a.) By the manner of utterance, the words and their 
order remaining as in other sentences ; in this way almost 
any sentence may become emphatic or passionate. 

(J.) By the addition of some word of emphasis or feeling 
with or without change of the order of words. The added 
words are adverbs, and the change of order generally puts 
the subject between the auxiliary and principal verbs as in 
questions. For example : How are the mighty fallen ! This 
is beautiful, indeed! What a shame it is ! 

These sentences agree in making their assertions with 
some strong feeling or emotion, and they are called Ex- 
clamatory sentences. 

It is to be noticed, however, that while some sentences are 
exclamatory in form, any sentence— declarative, imperative, 
interrogative — may become exclamatory by being used with 
feeling or strong emphasis. 

8. To these should be added a fourth variety, that which 
combines two of the foregoing in the same sentence. These 
are commonly 

(a.) Declarative with interrogative; as. It is right, and 
shall it not be done f 

{b.) Imperative and declarative ; as. Be good and you will 
be happy. 

These may be appropriately called mixed sentences, or 
they may be described by the separate parts of which they 
are composed. 

9. These kinds of sentences differ in their manner of 
assertion. The grammatical term which denotes manner of 
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assertion is mode; sentences, then, may properly be said to 
be of the declarative, interrogative, imperative, exclamatory, 
or mixed mode. 
10. Synopis of sentences as to mode : 

make direct etatements, ask qae& 
tions directly or indirectly, use the 
imperative form of the verb in any 



f Declarative, . 



sense, make strong or passionate 
assertions, or combine two of these, 



Sentences Interrogative, n ►. 
are, as to ^ Imperative, ^ 5 
MODE, Exclamatory, | S 

Mixed, 
' a£Srmatively, 
negatively, 
with emphasis, 
etc., etc. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What do sentences do ? What is the grammarian's term for 
this ? 2. How many kinds of assertion are made ? 8. How do some 
sentences assert ? 4. What are some of the varieties of this sort ? 
In what do they all agree ? What are they called ? 5. What else 
do some sentences do ? What are some varieties of this sort ? In 
what do they agree? What are they called? 6. What mode do 
some other sentences use ? In what senses is this used ? What other 
forms of this ? In what do all agree ? What are they called ? 7. 
How do some other sentences assert ? In what two ways ? In what 
do these agree? What are they called? What is to be noticed 
about this kind of sentence ? 8. What should be added to these ? 
What two varieties of them ? What may they be called ? 9. How 
do these kinds of sentences differ? What term expresses the princi 
pie of classification? What modes of sentences? 10. Define each, 
and write out a synopsis. 

PRACTICE. 

Tell whether each of the following collections of words is a 
sentence ; if not, tell what is wanting to make it such : if 
it is, tell the mode, definitely, 

1. Now mount with me the old oak stair. 
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2. The moon came up the summer sky. 

3. Full fleetly sped the morning hours. 

4. Here are no backward glances toward the earth. ^ 
6. But why any ceremony at all ? 

6. The world is a notched stick. 

7. Meantime let us discuss radical problems without fear. 

8. shame, where is thy blush ? 

9. Better go under than go down. 

10. Give nature a chance to rally ! 

11. Abolish the so-called evil, and you abolish the good. 

12. How I loved that gracious boy ! 

13. God do so to me and more also. 

14. Closely following came — ^what do you suppose ? 

15. What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ! 

16. Are you tired of your life ? said he. 

17. Is it far away in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? 

18. Away went Gilpin ! who but he ? 

19. Is it the palm, the ocean-palm, on the Indian sea, by 
the isles of balm, or is it a ship in the breezeless calm ? 

20. Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer starv- 
ing on the hill. 

21. Eome, that sat upon her seven hills and ruled the 
world ! 

22. You are brave only in spots, orthodox friend ! 

23. What a kaleidoscope of changing views ! 

24. You're a friend of Caesar ? 

25. This is a discovery, indeed ! 

26. Unequaled archer ! why was this concealed ? To slay 
thee, tryant, had I killed my son. 



LESSON IX. 

FORM AND BASIS OF ELEMENTS. 

Note. — ^The form of elemento has been presented, in genera], in Lee- 
80D IV, bat it is necessary to discuss it here in the re^folar development 
of the subject. 

1. The principal or leading idea of an element, together 
with its relation-word, if any, is the basis of the element 
and determines its form and office. It is necessary, then, to 
be able to recognize at once this basis, in order to name and 
describe an element. It may be defined as the principal 
idea of the element with its relation, or that on which all the 
rest of the element depends. 

2. As to form, this basis may be a word, a phrase, or a 
Dlause, and the element is named accordingly. 

3. When a single word is the basis of an element it is 
always an idea-word. This term, however, must be held to 
include compound words, and compound forms which taken 
together express one complex idea; as, book-casBy having 
begun, should have been done. 

4. A word-element, then, is one whose basis is a single 
idea-word, or a compound form which may be taken as one, 
with or without added words. 

6. A phrase is, strictly, any group of words having gram 
matical relations with each other but not making a statement. 
It is convenient to use it in analysis in a restricted sense, 
viz., as meaning a preposition with its object, or a verb in 
the infinitive mode with its sign to. 

6. A phrase-element is one whose basis is a phrase, with 
or without added words. 

7. To prevent ambiguity, it is necessary to assign a defi- 
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nite use to the term clause. A clause is a subject and predi- 
cate, which by means of a coordinate connective makes part 
of a compound sentence, and by means of a subordinate con- 
nective makes part of a complex sentence. It is in the latter 
sense that the term clause-element is generally to be under- 
stood. 

Note. — It is necessary to anticipate the explanation of tbe tenns 
coordinate and subordinate connective, and complex and compound 
sentences. It is presumed, however, that they will be sufficiently under- 
stood for the purpose of the definition. 

8. A clause-element, then, is one whose basis is a con- 
nective, subject and predicate, forming part of a complex 
sentence. 

9. Any one of the six elements, excepting the proposition, or 
subject and predicate combined, may take any of these three 
forms ; that is, the basis of any one may be a word, a phrase, 
or a clause. It will be seen in Lesson X what forms the 
parts of the proposition may take. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is the basis of an element ? Wha? does it determine ? 2. 
What may be its form ? 3. What kind of word may be the basis ? 
What must be included in this ? 4. What is a word-element ? 5. 
What is a phrase, strictly ? How is it restricted here? 6. What ii 
a phrase-element? 7. What is a clause? 8. What is a clause* 
element ? What form may the six elements take ? 

PRACTICE. 

Select from the elements which are printed in italics in 
the passages below the word or words which form the hasiSy 
and state the /orm of the element and what it seems to be 
joined with, and how. 
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Model. is the basis of which shows it to 

{word- 
phraee. element. It is joined to ] ^^'tS"^- 
clause- '' t °y ^^^ • 

Note to the Pupil. — Be eare that what is stated to be the basis of 
an element expresses both an idea and a relation. 

" Sick men looked /row their beds. Women and chidren, 
blind with fright, darted shrieking from the houses. A 
fierce, gaunt visage, the thrust of a pike, or blow of a rusty 
halberd— such was the greeting that met all alike. The 
commander snatched his sword and target, and ran toward 
the principal breach, calling to his soldiers. A rush of 
Spaniards met him ; his men were cut down around him ; 
and he, with a soldier named Bartholomew, was forced back 
into the court-yard of his house. Here stood a tent, and as 
the pursuers stumbled among the cords, he escaped behind the 
house, sprang through the breach in the western rampart, and 
fled /or the woods. — ParkmarCs Pioneers of France. 
*^ Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 
And glory to our sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, pleasant 

land of France I 
And thou, Rochelle, OMr own Rochelle, proud city of the 

waters. 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daugh- 
ters." — Macauley^s Ivry. 
I was lying during a fiery noon on the edge of the island, 
looking toward the opposite coast, when in the stillness of 
the hour I heard a strange mingling of distant sounds, yet so 
totally indistinct that I could conjecture it to be nothing 
but the raising of the Siege. 



LESSON X. 

ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES: THE PROPOSITION. 

1. The way is now prepared to begin the analysis of sen- 
tences^ and the first step is to find the basis to which all the 
other parts are added. 

2. Every sentence makes a statement^ or more than one. 
The logical basis of a sentence is the judgment or thought 
expressed in it. This may be expanded into details, with 
added circumstances and limitations, so as to be complete 
and full ; or it may be confined to one fact without expan- 
sion or additions. In any case, a sentence is based on 
thought, and is the expression of that thought. 

3. Every sentence implies {a) something to think about 
and to speak about, and (b) something thought and said. 
These two are equally necessary parts of every sentence, and 
are named the subject and the predicate, and their combina- 
tion is a Proposition. 

4. It is obvious, then, that the proposition is the basis of 
the sentence, as it expresses in its simplest form, what every 
sentence must contain. 

5. What may be the subject of a sentence ? Whatever 
some thing can be thought and said about. It may be (a) 
an object of sense ; as, stars shine ; (b) an object of thought 
but not of sense ; as, mercy tempers justice ; an action or 
state ; as, to sing is pleasant ; any group of words of which 
taken, as a whole, something may be said ; as, that you have 
toronged me doth appear in this : in short, the expression of 
any thing about which a thought or judgment may be 
formed. 
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6. The subject of a sentence is known by its answering 
the question who or what, with the asserting word ; as, ^ i^ 
a vmoel : what is a vowel ? A. Five and four make (or 
makes) nine ; what make nine ? Five and four. If this 
question is answered as simply as it can be without doing 
violence to the sense, the simple subject is discovered. 

7. What may be predicated of a subject ? Whatever judg 
ments are formed of it by thinking. 

Knowing what is meant by bitterness, hardness, transpar- 
ency, and comparing the properties of glass, for example, 
with our notions of these, the judgment is formed that they 
are in, or belong to, glass. 

Children may be observed doing acts which agree with 
what is known as playing, reading, laughing, studying, etc. 

By comparing Charles with what we understand a scholar, 
a gentleman, an errand boy, to be, we judge that he is, or is 
not, a scholar, a gentleman, or errand boy. 

If we know what leing in debt means, or being above re- 
proach, or being about to sail for Europe, we may judge 
whether Mr. Brown does or does not come under these 
descriptions. 

8. If these judgments should be put into words just as 
they are thought, they might take one of two forms. 

(a.) One is this : brittle glass, laughing boy, Charles the 
Student, Mr. Brown about to sail for Europe. In this case, 
the quality, action, circumstance is said to be assumed of 
the person or thing. About glass thus assumed to be brittle, 
or Chai'les thus assumed to be a scholar, something might 
be asserted ; as, brittle glass must be handled with care j 
Charles the scholar is not a rich man. 

(J.) The second form is this : glass is brittle, boys are 
playing, Charles is a scholar, Mr. Brown is about to sail 
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for Europe. In this case, the quality, action, circumstance 
is asserted of the person or thing. 

9. The essential difference between these two forms is 
made by the insertion of the word is between the person or 
thing and the quality or circumstance. Let it be clearly 
understood that without the word is the quality or circum- 
stance mentioned is assumed, and that with this word it is 
asserted. Grammarians say that hnttle in the first form 
modifies glass, and that it \& predicated (or asserted) of glass 
in the second. 

10. The union of the subject and what is said of it by 
means of some asserting word [see next lesson] is a Proposi- 
tion. The word or words which tell what is asserted with- 
out the asserting word is called the Attribute ; those words 
with the asserting word make the Predicate. 

11. Propositions assert (a) quality, or whatever else the 
adjective may denote, when an adjective stands in the predi- 
cate ; as, time is short, we are seveti j (b) action, or whatever 
else the verb may denote, when a participle stands in the 
predicate, or when the verb is attributive [see next lesson] ; 
as, snow is falling, the [old] year dies; class, when a noun 
stands there ; as, wheat is a vegetable, James was a king, and 
identity, or some circumstance of time, place, condition, etc., 
when a phrase is there ; as, to hear is to obey, he is at home, 
he was in disgrace. 

12. Some adverbs are used in the predicate ; as, he is here, 
this is so; occasionally some other forms are found ; most 
propositions, however, assert one of the four predicates given 
above. 

13. The words which express the predicate in the simplest 
way without doing violence to the sense make the simple 
predicate. 
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14. The subject and the attribute may be a word, a phrase, 
or a clause ; the asserting word, is of necessity, a word only, 
or some compound verbal form. 

15. Essential statemeats and definitions in brief form. 
(1.) The Proposition is the basis of the sentence. 

(2.) A PEOPOSiTiON is the union of subject and predi- 
cate. 

(3.) The subject is any thing about which a statement is 
made. 

(4.) The attribute is what is said about a subject. 

(5.) The asserting word joins the attribute with the 
subject. 

(6.) The attribute and the asserting word make the 

PREDICATE. 

(7,) Without the asserting word the attribute is assumed; 
with it, it is asserted. 

(8.) Propositions assert, in the main, quality, actioUy class, 
and some circumstance of time, place, etc. 

(9.) The proposition contains three distinct p^ts, viz : 
SUBJECT, assERTiNG WORD, and attribute, except when the 
two latter are combined in one verb- 

16. Synopsis of simple propositions. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Wbat IS the first step in analysis ? 2. What does every sentence 
make? What is the logical basis of a sentence? How may the 
thought appear ? 8. What must every sentence contain ? What is 
the combination of these ? 4. What is the relation of the proposi- 
tion to the sentence ? 5. What may be the subject of a sentence ? 
Give specifications of this. 6. How is the subject known ? Give 
illustrations. How is the simple subject found ? 7. What may be 
predicated of a subject? Give specifications of this. 8. In what 
ways may judgments be expressed ? 9. What is the essential differ- 
.ence between these two forms ? 10. What must be the relation of 
subject and attribute in a proposition? What is the distinction 
between attribute and predicate? 11. What do propositions assert ? 
What parts of speech are used ? 12. What other predicates ? 13. 
How is the simply predicate found? 14. Of what form may the 
parts of a proposition be ? 15. What is the proposition to the sen- 
tence ? Define Proposition ; Subject ; Attribute. What does the 
asserting word do? What make the predicate? What difference 
does the asserting word make ? What do propositions assert ? What 
distinct parts does the proposition contain? What exception to 
this ? 10 Give a synopsis of simple propositions. 

PR ACT ICE. 

Analyze the simple propositions which follow, after the 
model given; then select the propositions from the sentences 
following and analyze in the same way. 

Note. — The examples for practice in this lesson are confined to those 
which contain either the asserting word to he, or the verb which com- 
bines the asserting word and the attribute. Others are given in the 
next lesson. 

The teacher is urged to made thorough work of propositions, as they 
are the key to the entire subject When these are mastered, the rest 
is easy. Let the practice be extended till this is accomplished. 

Articles may be taken with their noons ; so may all possessive pro- 
nouns. 
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Model. In the proposition the subject is and 

the predicate , the asserting word and attribute being 

'action, 

state, or, The asserting word is y 

.etc. 

quality. 



combined in one to assert 



{at^eciive. 
participle, denoting 
noun, etc., 

,. The subject is af^o"^* 

The attribute is al clause.' 



action, of the 
Letc., 



Note. — Once for all, it is not, of coarse, essential to follow the models 
given. Teachers have their own way of doing all this school work. 
The models are not meant to supersede better .ones, but only for the 
use of those who have none of their own. They are made to be as sim- 
ple and compact as possible, but the form is not essential. It is essen- 
tial, however, that the teacher should require all such work to be done 
in an orderly manner, and that the analysis which practices first lessons 
in any division of the subject should be careful and minute. 

PROPOSITIONS TO BE ANALYZED. 

Anger is cruel. Time is a stream. To hear is to obey. 
The wind was still. He is in debt. Where were the chil- 
dren ? The glow was gone. Tears will start. The turf 
shall be my shrine. Thoughts are prayers. There's nothing 
bright. Behind us are the Moormen. Skill is in vain. 
The morning cometh. The sail is the banner. The senti- 
ments were elevated. His lot was to die. His knowledge 
was without ostentation. The request was granted. The 
men were famishing. The prophet was foot-sore. The 
army was on the march. Her hands are cold. The de^ 
was on the grass. Here's a sight. The train is on time. 
To lie is base. 

Sentences from which the proposition is to be selected, 
and analyzed by the model given. 
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1. It was a summer eve, 
V- Old Caspar's work was done; 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

2. But now a faint tick was heard below from the pendulum. 

3. As to that, is there not a window in your house, on 
purpose for you to look through? 

4. Now is the proper time. 

5. Ah ! how easy it is to read what it was so difficult to write. 

6. There is John Foster ; what a great writer he was ! 

7. Work is not an end in itself. The end of work is to 
enjoy leisure, or the reward of toil is rest. 

8. What are children ? The street is full of them. Yon- 
der a school is let loose, and here are two or three noisy 
little fellows, and there is a party mustering for play. Some 
are whispering while others are holding aloof. The child is 
father of the man. They are the blossoms of another world 
whose fruitage is archangels. 

9. Your specimens are all about you. 

10. We are all surprised some time in our lives at the good 
turns men^do us when we least expect them. 



LESSON XI. 

THE VERB IN PREDICATION : THE PROPOSITION. 

1. Keeping in mind that the proposition is the key to 
analysis, that every proposition contains an assertion, and 
that the asserting words of a language are verbs, it is obvious 
that a full understanding of the verb in predication is essential. 

2. All predicates assert the existence of some attribute in 
the subject ; or, in more general terms, the connection of 
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some circumstance of quality, action, situation, condition, 
etc., with the subject; that is, again, they contain an assert- 
ing word and something asserted. 

3. With this view of predicates, there are four cases to be 
considered, giving four kinds of verbs. 

4. The pure copula. This is the verb to be, the verb of 
existence, the most general in its signification, the most 
frequent in its use, and the most important verb in the lan- 
guage. All languages contain such a verb, used in essen- 
tially the same way. 

5. Its chief office is to assert the connection of attribute 
and subject. Its primary and fundamental sense of exist- 
ence, or being, is not wholly lost ; but it does not so much 
assert the existence of anything as independent substance, as 
that attributes belong to the subject of assertion, which must, 
therefore, itself exist. Two examples will make this plainer. 

6. Honey is sweet. Here sweetness is asserted of honey. 
The assertion is not directly and simply that honeys with the 
property of sweetness, exists — that there is such a thing as 
honey — but that the quality named belongs to it. To bring 
the statement a little nearer to philosophical exactness, the 
assertion is that the existence of honey is known to us, that 
is, predicated for us, in its sweetness for one thing. Not 
the existence of the subject, but the existence of the quality 
in the subject, is asserted. 

7. TTie larks are in the meadow. This is not intended 
to assert that such birds as larks exist and that they exist 
in the meadow, but to make the two assertions one by 
stating about the larks the circumstance of their being in 
the meadow. This is done by means of the verb are, the 
asserting word of the sentence, the copula, or link, between 
the circumstance of place and the larks. 
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8. This office of pure copula is performed, principally, by 
the verb to be, called also the abstract verb, the substantive 
verb, the pure verb, the verb of incomplete predication. Other 
verbs are copulas, with less or more shading towards the 
predicates named below. These are become, seem^ appear, 
and perhaps some others. These mean a little more thad 
pure copulas ; they do a httle more than connect subject 
with attribute ; they express, in a slight degree, a verbal 
idea, but so little of this have they, that they belong to 
copulas rather than to any other class of verbs. 

9. Again. The attribute and the asserting word may both 
be combined in one word which is always a verb, and the 
assertion made is generally one of action or state. 

10. Such verbs are called attributive or mixed, because they 
contain both the assertion and the asserting word. They are 
verbs of complete predication, because they make assertions 
without the addition of other words. They may be resolved, 
however, into the two factors of every predicate, namely, the 
asserting word and the thing asserted. Thus, trees grow is 
very nearly equivalent to trees are groioing ; the king reigned 
in Hebron, to the king was reigning. The asserting word mtist 
be, either apparently or by implication, in every predicate. 

11. By far the greater part of the verbs in a language are 
attributive verbs. These are all given in the dictionaries with 
definitions ; but there is no verb *Ho be good," or/* to be in 
debt," in English ; such predicates are always made of the 
verb to be with some separate word or phrase as a complement. 

12. The verb to be retains its full sense of existence in 
such expressions as, Ood is. The sentence ^^ whatever is, is 
right,*^ illustrates both uses. 

13. Again. The verb may be one which generally ex- 
presses complete predication, but in certain sentences takes 
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after it some word or words to complete a peculiar predica- 
tion. Two examples will make this plainer. 

14. In the sentence, he toalJced ten miles, the verb ex- 
presses a complete assertion, the words added modifying that 
assertion by denoting how far he walked. Walked, then, in 
this case, is the simple predicate. Bnt in the sentence, he 
walked a king, the use of the verb is different. The sentence 
is, obviously, meant to assert the act of walking and some- 
thing more, viz., that character or rank is shown by that act. 
It is not quite the same to say, he walked and was a king ; 
nor, he walked as a king would walk. It is very nearly 
equivalent to saying, in, or by, his walk he showed himself 
to be a king. The principal idea in the assertion is the king- 
liness of the walk. The simple predicate, then, is walked a 
king. 

15. He went a friend who came a foe. Went generally 
expresses complete predication ; here it does not. He and 
friend are the same person, but they are not in apposition ; 
the first is the subject-nominative and the second predicate- 
nominative. The meaning is not the same as, he was a foe 
and came, who went and was a friend ; nor, he went as a friend 
would go, toho came as a foe would come. The main idea of 
the two predicates is in the being a friend in his going, not- 
withstanding his being a foe in his coming. The nearest 
equivalent expression is, he was a friend when he went who 
was a foe when he came, but this form gives too much 
prominence to the idea of time. Went a friend and came a 
foe are the two simple predicates of the sentence. 

16. Other examples are, He stood every inch a soldier. 
She moved a goddess. The Lord sitteth king for ever. 

17. Verbs used in this way are copulative verbs. They are 
not pure copulas, nor are they attributive verbs ; they express 
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more than the first, and^ in this nse, less than the second. 
The test may be two-fold : {a) does the verb in a given sen- 
tence express complete predication? (5) is the principal idea 
of the predicate expressed by the verb, or by the following 
word? 

18. Still again. Verbs which in the active voice take 
after them a direct object and an attribute of that object, 
retain the attribute when the verb is in the passive voice, 
and the verb becomes copulative. For example, the people 
elected him president, becomes in the passive form, he was 
elected president. The simple predicate is not, teas elected — 
for that does not make a complete assertion — ^but, was elected 
president ; was elected is the asserting word and president 
the attribute, in the same case with the subject. The verb 
here again is copulative. 

Recapitulation. — There are four uses of the verb in 
predication. 

(a.) The copula, some form of the verbs to be, to become, to 
seem, to appear, asserting a connection between the attribute 
and the subject, the former being always a distinct part of 
speech and the verb itself making an incomplete predication. 

(J.) The ATTRIBUTIVE VERB, which contains its own attri- 
bute, thus making complete predication. It may combine 
copula and attribute in one word, and it may always resolve 
its one verbal form into a very nearly equivalent of copula 
and attribute. 

((?.) The COPULATIVB VERB in two forms; first, a verb 
which, in most instances making complete predication, is 
sometimes used in a peculiar sense with an attribute follow- 
ing, the principal idea of the two inclining to be in the 
attribute rather than in the verb. Second, the passive voice 
of a verb becomes copulative in its use, when it is followed 
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by an attribute of the direct object of the verb in the active 
voice. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What does every proposition contain ? What are the asserting 
words of a language ? What is the subject of this lesson ? 2. Whaf 
do predicates assert ? 8. How many kinds of verbs are to be con- 
sidered? 4. What is the first? What verb is the common copula? 
What is said of it ? 5. What is its chief ofSce ? 6. Give the first 
illustration. 8. By what name is the verb to he called t What other 
copalas? How do they differ from tobef 0. What is the second 
case ? 10. What are such verbs called ? Why are they verbs c)f 
complete predication? Into what can they be resolved? 11. What 
is said about this class of verbs ? How are such predicates as ^' to 
be in debt " made ? 12. When is the verb to be attributive? Give a 
sentence illustrating both uses. 13. What is the third case? 14. 
Give the first illustration. 15. Give the second illustration. 16. 
Give other illustrations. 17. What are these verbs called ? How 
do they differ from copulas ? What two tests may be applied ? 18. 
What is the fourth case? Ilhistrat€ by an example. 10. State, 
clearly, what a copula is, and its ofiSce. The same for attributive 
verbs. The same for the two forms of copulative verbs. 

PRACTICE. 

Select and analyze, as before, the simple propositions in 
the following sentences, adding the class to which the assert- 
ing word belongs. The model given will be changed tc 

fa copala, 

read the asserting word is -{ a copulative verb, 

t an attribntive verb, 

and the attribute 

1. May I be allowed to inquire whether that exertion was 
in the least fatiguing to you ? 

2. The burden seems greater than he can bear. 

3. There was no time for reflection. 
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,4. Here his presence lingers still. 

5. Bowing his head, he listened for an answer to his 
prayer. 

6. 0, the hands that mine are clasping ! 

7. The moon hung low in the sky. 

8. Thrones look a century older in its light. 

9. In his time he was reckoned good. 

10. Clatter, clatter goes the mill below. 

- 11. His uncle was appointed guardian of the child. 
^12. The Spartan youth were accustomed to go barefoot. 
y 13. The Lord sitteth king for ever. 

14. Palsied be the hand that would sever the ties which 
bind the East and the West. 

15. Scrooge never painted out old Marley's name. There 
it stood years after, above the warehouse door. The firm 
was known as Scrooge and Marley. Sometimes people, new 
to the business, called Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Mar- 
ley. — Dickens. 

16. It was summer and I was attending school. The seats 
were hard and the lessons were dry, and the walls of the 
school-room were very cheerless. An indulgent, sweet-faced 
girl was my teacher ; and I presume that she felt the irk- 
someness of the confinement quite as severely as I did. The 
weather was delightful and the birds were singing every- 
where ; and[j;he thought came to me that if I could only 
stay out of doors and lie down in the shadow of a tree I could 
get my lesson. ^ I begged the privilege of trying the experi- 
ment. — J, Qi Holland, 

17. It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medf ord town, . 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer's dog. 
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He felt the damp of the river^og, 
That/jses when the sun goes down. 

18. The conclusion seems to be this. 

19. Such are a few of the uses of the bamboo. 

20. The legs are nearly of equal size. 
31. Peter was not misnamed a rock. 

22. With this power we must be on good terms. 

23. Her price is far above rubies. 

24. The fining pot is for silver and the furnace for gold ; 
but the Lord trieth the hearts. 

25. All the sea lies hollow and gray with mist. 



LESSON XII. 

PARSING. 



1. It is time to introduce the exercise of pabsing as soon 
as the simplest form of analysis is learned, and it should be 
thoroughly practised with every lesson. 

2. Parsing in full includes these four items : {a) telling the 
part of speech a word belongs to ; (S) giving its properties ; 
(c) giving its construction ; {d) quoting the rule of syntax. 

3. Of these the fourth is almost, if not entirely, useless, 
the rules being merely formal statements of the construction 
already given. The second soon becomes a tiresome and 
meaningless repetition, which need be required only as often 
as may be necessary to keep the slender etymology of the 
language in mind. 

4. The essential points are the first and the tMrd, or as- 
signing each word to some definite part of speech, and giving 
its exact office in the sentence. As a grammatical exercise. 
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nothing is more instnictiye than this short parsing. As 
such, it is recommended for much practice. Let every word 
in order be named definitely and construed exactly, and let 
properties and rules be called for as the teacher thinks best. 

5. Parsing should be extended to groups of words. Such, 
or such, a group of words is an adjective or substantive, 
phrase or clause, with such, or such, an office, as a whole. 

Note. — This short parsing may be made a rapid and spirited exercise 
by each pupil's disposing of one word without hesitation or waste of 
time, and the teacher's calling at the end of each sentence for the 
disposal of such groups of words as he may select. 

The teacher should require such classification as he may teach or as 
the books may authorize to be given, but it should be given with pre. 
cision and minuteness ; as, a regular traTmtive 'Derby a common noun 
used as a proper noun, a simple personal pronoun^ etc. 

The teacher will also need to require the terms he prefers to be used 
in giving construction ; e.g., he will need to rule whether a pupil shall 
say an adjective rela/tes to, refers to, Mongs to, or modifies^ its noun ; 
whether an objective case is governed by, or completes the relatwn ex- 
pressed by, a preposition. There is, of course, great choice of terms ; 
the author's preference, which is not binding on any one, is indicated 
in the synopsis of syntax in the next lesson. 

6. No detailed forms for parsing are thought necessary, 
except that the following is suggested as a convenient way 
of writing a lesson on the board in class, or on paper to be 
brought into class for correction. 

Sentence. His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

1. His, personal pronoun, limiting 2. 

2. Cohorts, collective noun, subject of 3. 

3. Were gleaming, regular intransitive verb, predicate of 2. 

4. In, preposition, showing relation of 6 and 7 to 3, 

5. Purple, adjective, used as noun, with 7 completes rela^ 
tion of Jf, 
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6, Andy coordinate conjunction, connects 6 and 7. 

7. Ooldy noun sui generis^ with 5 completes relation of 4« 
7. The value of the exercise of parsing will depend on the 

accuracy and quantity of its practice. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. When should parsing be begun and how long is it to be con- 
tinued? 2. What four items does it include? 8. Which two of 
these are least useful? 4. Which two are essential? What does 
ihort parsing require ? 6. To what should it be extended ? 6. What 
forms are needed ? May it then be done in any order and manner ? 
7. On what will the value of this exercise depend? 



LESSON XIII. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

It is not thought necessary to do more in etymology than 
to give a full synopsis of the parts of speech as they are 
authorized by the grammars generally. 

Synopsis of the different parts of speech : 



' individuals, 
each one of a class, 
all a class together, 
quality apart from 

substance, 
things, 8m generis, 

^ actions or states, 



proper, 
common, 
collective 
abstract, 

sui generis, 
verbal. 



f number, 
NOUNS, having ^^^^^ 

the modifica- ^ ^^^^^ 
^"""^ «^ [ case. 



3. Words 

which 
represent 



noans, or whatever 
is taken as nouns, are 



PRONOUNS, 

having 



clauses or sentences pro-sentences. ^ case, of their own. 






number, ' 
person, 
gender, . 



of their 
antece- 
dents. 
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'personal, Tvhen the form and ( siDiple, or compounded witb 
shows person and number, may be ( self or selves. 



\ these are the same in form as relatives. 






interrogative, when they 
ask questions ; 

relative, when they refer to 

a word in the same sen- and j simple, or compounded with 

tence, and connect their may be 



ever or soever. 



L clause to that word. 
For pro-sentences, see Lesson XL. 






O Ph 



OD 



or 

which 

may 

either 



Cap 



P4 
H 



common qualities, 
names of states or 

actions used as, 
compounds formed 

to make, 
some individual cir- 
cumstance, 
or 
number,order,or rank, 
^ whether a definite or 
'^ indefinite object is 
meant, 

accompany a noun, 
or represent it when 
not expressed, 

are 




common, 
participial, 

compound, 
proper, 

numeral, 
« S «M Articles, 
"^ g oj which are 



3|i 



Still 



pronominal 



ADJECnYBS, 

some of them 
admitting the 
modification 
called com- 
parison. 



Note. — All adjectives limit ; some do so by designating some quality 
or property, and others without designating any such quality. 



4. Words which 
make statements 



i 



^8" 



Verbs, \ principal, ^ ^ 
luid are ( auxiliary. 



o 
o 



r copulas, ^a ^ 
J copulative, ? | ^ § 
[ attributive, " ** 



Q 0« 



regular, 

irregular, 2 S 
defective, S tS I 
L redundant. 



'transitive, 3 fl 

intransitive, ^^ '^ 

transitive in one sense, A J and have ^ 



and intransitive in 



(^another. 



-a 



voice, 

mode, 

tense, 

number, 

^person. 
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NoTB. — ^Voice, in grammar, is a form of the verb which indicates the 
relation of the action to the subject. The voice of a verb is active or 
passive; the copulas, by their nature, are neuter as to voice. Some 
verbs, commonly called impersonal, can have only a subject like them- 
selves, or the indefinite it ; as, it rains, or, rain rains. 

6. Words which express J ^ *^ ^^, * a> \ Advbrbb, with oi 

^ ^ s manner, degree, a -! .^, , 

some circumstance of , . ° « / without comparison. 

I mode, etc., ^ ' 

Note. —These relations, and others, are also expressed by combina- 
tions of words, making adverbial phrases and clauses. 

words, phrases, clauses, or sen- ^ 
tences, and thus bring the parts 



6. Words which 
connect 



connected int.o grammatical rela- f 
^ tions, are J 



<by showing relations of ideas, ( Pbbpositionb. 
1 are ' 

For full presentation of conjunctions, see Lesson XXXII. 

7. Words which express \ wonder, surprise, joy, ) jj^tebjectiohb. 
emotions of ( grief, etc., are ) 

Note. — Participles, classed by some as a separate part of speech, are 
really forms of the verb, and never lose their verbal^ nature. 

8. Groups of words, which taken together perform the 
office of nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, are substantive, adjec- 
tive, or adverbial phrases or clauses. 

QUESTIONS. 

From the foregoing, with reference to the grammar if necessary, 
the various parts of speech may be defined, and their dwisiom may 
be given, without special questions. 

PRACTICE. 

Tell what part of speech each word, in the following sen- 
tences is ; if it is necessary— that is, if the pupil is not al- 
ready quite familiar with such points — nouns and pronouns 
may be declined, plural numbers formed, the masculine or the 
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feminine gender may be given, adjectives and adverbs may 
be compared, verbs may be conjugated, etc., etc. Parts of 
speech and their etjrmology should be at the pupil's com- 
mand before going further. 

Some words which will require careful notice are printed 
in italics. 

SENTENCES. 

The Gray Boy had had breakfast, and was all ready to go. 
It had been a hasty meal, but wasn't there to be stuffed tur- 
key and cranberry sauce for dinner ? He had bidden the 
housekeeper good-morning, and had gone up-sfcairs for a 
bunch of hot-house rosebuds to take to mamma, and to 
brush his coat and put on his watch. 

He had left them up there on the sitting-room table, all 
together, a moment ago. And now, could he believe his 
eyes, his watch was not on the table ! The Gray Boy was in 
great distress. It was near train-time, and then the idea that 
a thief had been in the house 1 He ran up to his room ix) 
see if he could have left the watch in its case. He ran down, 
calling aloud to the housekeeper as he went. But she had 
stepped out. Then he ran back and stood still, looking 
again at the table. 

All at once, high over his head, there was a shrill cackle of 
laughter. There in the ebony ring which had been hung 
from the ceiling for his swing, high out of reach, swung the 
pink parrot. The gold watch was between his claws, the 
chain shining as it hung. As he met the Gray Boy's eyes, 
he cackled again, laughed aloud, and shrieked, " Wait a hit, 
wait a bit.'* 

Yet once more, ye laurels, and once more. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
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I come to pluck your berries, harsh and crude, 
And, with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear. 
Compels me to disturb your season due : 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Umoept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 



LESSON XIV. 

SYNOPSIS OF SYNTAX. 

The following synopsis of syntax includes all ordinary 
constructions of words in English sentences : 

I. Subject-nominative, or 2. Predicate-nominative 
of verbs. 

3. In the possessive case, to limit the noun following. 

4. Objective-subject, or, 5. Objective predicate, with 
verb in the infinitive mode. 

6. Object of action after transitive verbs and their 
participles, and, 7. of relations shown by prepositions. 

8. In the same case — nominative or objective^with 
other nouns or pronouns by apposition, when both 
stand for the same person or thing. 

r a, in direct address, 
^ - . &» in exclamations, 

9. Independent or absolute. \ ^ with a participle in 

abridged clauses. 

10. Used as adjectives, particularly to denote ma- 
terial. 

II. Used as parts of compound words. 



I. Noons are ' 
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in. Adjectives 



II. Pronouns may have any construction of the noun except that 
they cannot be in apposition either with each other or with a noun. 

( assumed quality, 

1. limit^ouns by expressing j some specification, 

I some circumstance. 

2. complete predicates after copulas, etc. 

3. are used as ( with the, to denote persons, 
nouns r with the, to denote abstract quality. 

4. and as parts of compound words. 

if finite in mode, are predicates of their subjects, with 
which they agree in person and number. 

if in the infinitive mode, may take various constructions, 
for which see Lessons xxvTT and XXTX. 

if participial in form, may also take various constructions, 

for which see Lesson LIU. 

verbs, 
adjectives, 

other adverbs, ( to denote various circumstances 
nouns, ( of 

phrases, 

sentences, 



IV. Verbs, ^ 



V. Adverbs modify 



time, place, manner, etc. 



VI. Prex)osition8 show 



relations of \ *"^®' ^^**^' ^^f^^* source, posses- 
( sion, accompaniment, etc., etc., 



between a subsequent term, called the object, and some antecedent 
term on which it depends. 
A preposition without an object following is generally an adverb. 

'words, 

VII. Conjunctions 

connect 

ways. 



, / t_. ^v . rcodrdmate or sab- 
phrases, ( making the parts ,. ^ , 

, < . . r s ordmate, in various 

clauses, \ sojomed | 

sentences. 



VIII. Interjections have no syntax. 

IX. Substantive, adjective, and adverbial phrases and clauses per- 
form some offices of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

The syntax of words is, of coarse, learned hj parsing; but, 
if the teacher thinks best, the pupil may be required to tell, 
or to write, in one view, the oflSces of some part of speech, 
with the addition of examples. 



LESSON XV. 

RECAPITULATION AND REVIEW. 

1. The ground-word of analysis has now been laid in the 
discussion of classes of words^ their manner of union^ the 
fundamental idea of grammatical elements, the basis of the 
sentence or the proposition^ the parts of speech and their 
syntax. 

2. The two exercises of analysis and parsing have been 
begun and are to go on together to the end. They diflEer in 
these respects : analysis separates the sentence into ele- 
ments; parsing constructs words into the sentence ; parts of 
speech^ with which the latter deals, do not always coincide 
with the elements with which the former deals; analysis 
treats the sentence as a whole made up of component parts ; 
parsing treats the sentence as an aggregate of words, each 
having a distinct office. The two should deal with the sen- 
tence in all its possible grammatical relations. 

3. The elements, as far as now presented, are very simple ; 
their combination with others will make very complicated 
sentences. 

4. To the proposition, with other forms of it not yet con- 
sidered, are added all other elements. Language consists of 
propositions and added words, or groups of words. 

6. The grammarian considers only the relations of parts 
in sentences, not the relations of sentences. He considers, 
also, only the form of expression in which the thought is 
conveyed. 
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6. Neither ideas nor words go into sentences at random ; 
only related ideas can be put together and only by proper 
construction. 

7. Asserting words are of very great importance in gram- 
mar; it is^ also^ essential to know the difference in the assert- 
ing power of the different classes of such words. 

8. It is important^ also, to investigate from the start the 
nature of different assertions, is,, whether they affirm qual- 
ity, action, state, etc., and to be in the habit of stating these 
as accurately as possible. 

9. The classes of assertions are but few ; but the partic- 
ular assertions possible are very many ; and with the va- 
rieties of asserting words, and the modifications of these 
by added words, the number of assertions is without num- 
ber. 

10. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the student 
that all parts of the sentence start from and cluster about 
the PROPOSITION, w:bich is the key to the whole. 

QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOINQ. 

1. lu what has the ground-work of analysis been laid ? 2. How 
do analysis and parsing differ ? How should the two together deal 
with the sentence? 3. What is the nature of the elements now pre- 
sented ? Of the combinations of these to be made ? 4. What is the 
relation of the proposition to other elements ? Of what does lan- 
guage consist? 6. What does the grammarian consider in the study 
of sentences 1 6. How do ideas and words go into sentences ? 7. 
What is the importance of asserting words ? What about them 
is essential? 8. What, besides, should be investigated from the 
beginning? 9. What is said about the classes of assertions, as to 
number ? About the number of assertions ? 10. Once again, state 
the importance of propositions. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS IN REVIE'W. 

1. Define a word. 2. A phrase. 3. A clause. 4. A sentence. 
6. How are words joined ? 6. What words can be joined ? 7. THiat 
three kinds of words ? 8. Which are most numerous ? 9. Give ten 
of each class. 10. Construct a sentence containing as many idea- 
words as you can put into it without any of the other kinds. 11. 
Which class of words is most important? 12. Define analysis. 13. 
Parsing. 14. Element. 15. What must an element express which 
is wanting in a part of speech ? 16. What is the basis of an ele- 
ment 'i 17. What forms may elements have ? 18. From any book 
select five elements of each form, and tell the basis of each. 19. 
What are the six elements of sentences ? 20. How are prepositions 
and conjunctions used as parts of elements ? 21. What is the logical 
basis of a sentence ? 22. When is a sentence in good English ? 23. 
What is the relation, in a sentence, between sense and syntax ? 24. 
Can non-sense be analyzed and parsed ? 25. Can a sentence whose 
meaning is not understood be analyzed and parsed ? 26. What is 
the basis of a sentence ? 27. Define proposition. 28. What three 
distinct parts in every proposition ? 29. Define each. 30. What may 
be the subject of a sentence ? 31. Select from any book ten subjects, 
and let them illustrate as many forms as possible. 32. How may 
the simple subject of a sentence be found ? 33. What make the 
predicate? 84. When may these be in one word? 35. Find five 
predicates composed of attributive verbs, and separate each into two 
parts. 36. What three kinds of asserting words ? 37. Define each, 
and give, or find, examples. 38. What parts of speech may attri- 
butes be ? 39. What does each, with the copula, etc., assert ? 40. 
Find five examples of each kind of attribute. 41. What forms may 
the attribute take? 42. Find ten propositions, including all varie- 
ties, and analyze each. 43. What are the modes of sentences? 44. 
Find examples to illustrate each variety of imperative sentences. 45. 
Do exclamatory sentences require any special form ? 46. Name the 
parts of speech. 47. Write a synopsis of t)«r58, with examples. 48. 
Write a synopsis of the syntax of nouns, with examples. 49. Of 
adjectives. 50. What are the essential points of parsing? 
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ELEMENTS AS TO RANK AND STRUCTURE. 

RANK OF ELEMENTS. 

1. Elements are of two ranks, viz., principal and subor- 
dinate. These terms, as used in analysis, are readily under- 
stood. Principal elements are those on which others depend ; 
subordinate elements are those which depend on others. 
The first make sense by themselves ; the second cannot be 
used alone, for they depend on some other part of the sen- 
tence for their meaning. These might be named indepen- 
dent and dependent. 

2. The principal element of a sentence is the proposition, 
as has been already seen. All the other parts of a sentence 
are added to the proposition as a whole, or to .some one of 
its component parts. The meaning of the proposition or of 
its parts is extended or restricted or in various ways modi- 
fied by the words, phrases and clauses added to it. These 
various additions, which are now to be taken up one after 
another, are all complementary to the proposition — ^that is, 
all used to fill out its meaning — and they are all subordinate 
in rank. The proposition, then, is principal in rank, and is 
independent ; all other elements are subordinate in rank, 
and dependent. 

3. The basis of an added element is principal as to the 
other parts of the element, inasmuch as these depend upon 
it, while the entire element, including the basis, is subordi- 
nate in rank. 

4. An element depending upon one which is itself subordi- 
nate may be considered as subordinate in the second degree ; 
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and one subordinate to this again^ as being so in the third 
degree. 

5. The proposition as a whole is independent ; its parts are 
not. A subject is nothing without a predicate, nor a predicate 
without a subject. If they do not depend on each other 
exactly as an adjective upon a noun, they are so mutually 
related that one always implies the other. 

Note. — No especial practioe on the rank of elements is needed here. 
It wiU be nseful when complex sentences and subordinate clauses are 
considered. 

STRUCTURE OF ELEMENTS. 

1. Elements, whether principal or subordinate, consist of 
a basis, with or without added words. All words in an ele- 
ment beside the basis are joined directly or indirectly to it. 
If there be no added words, that is, if a single word, phrase, 
or clause makes an element, it is simple in its structure. A 
simple element, then, is one without added words. 

This applies f o the subject or predicate, or any other ele- 
ment An unmodified word, phrase, or clause, whether it 
forms an entire element, or a separate part of another element, 
is simple. 

Note. — Of coarse, an element without modifiers cannot properly be 
said to have a hasia. 

2. If there are additions to the essential part of an ele- 
ment — that is, if a word, phrase, or clause is modified— the 
element is complex in structure. 

A complex element is one whose basis is modified by added 
words. This also applies to the subject or predicate, or any 
other element. A modified word, phrase, or clause, whether 
it forms an entire element, or a separate part of another 
element, is complex, 

3. Elements are made complex by joining dissimilar parts. 
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They may be (a) unlike parts of speech ; as, by joining an 
adjective to a noun the complex element good books is formed. 
So by joining an adjective to an adverb ; as, very good, etc. 

(5.) Like parts of speech doing different oflBces ; as, two 
nouns in apposition ; e.g., Charles the king; or two adjectives, 
one of which is used as modifier of the other ; as, deep blue. 

(c.) A phrase or a clause joined to a word ; as, the mill on 
the floss J do as you please. 

4. By these combinations a very great number and variety 
of complex elements are formed. They represent complex 
ideas. Scarcely any sentence is found without these complex 
ideas. 

5. Two or more similar elements of any kind — ^subjects, 
predicates, adjectives, etc. — may be joined by a conjunction 
and form a compound element. These also may be made 
complex by added words, so that an element may be both 
compound and complex. 

Note. — Compound elements cannot be fully treated till conjunctions 
have been considered. Complex and compound sentences, also, are 
deferred, for the same reason. 

Note. — It is not thought necessary to add special practice on struc- 
ture of elements, as all subsequent lessons will require such practice. 
These definitions should be learned, as they will be needed for constant 
application to all the analyses which follow. 

Synopsis of elements as to rank and structure : 

r principal and independent { the proposition. 
Elements are, in rank, < 

t subordinate and dependent {all others. 

simple, an unmodified proposition, word, phrase, or 
clause. 

complex, a proposition, word, phrase, or clause, modi- 
fied by added words dissimiliar in ^ ^ ' 

f office. 

compound, two op more | ^""Pl"' ^'^"'^"'f J°^.«* "^ 
*^ ( complex, a conjunction. 



Elements are, 
in structure. 
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QU ESTI ONS. 

1. What ranks have elements? Define each. What other names? 
2. What element is principal ? What is the relation of all other 
parts of a sentence to this? 3. What part of a subordinate element 
is the basis? 4. When is an element subordinate in the second 
.degree ? 5. What about the proposition in this connection ? 



1. To what are all added parts of an element joined ? When is an 
element simple ? Define a simple element. To what does the term 
apply ? 2. When is an element complex ? Define a complex ele- 
ment. To what does the term apply ? 8. How are elements made 
complex? 4. What do complex elements represent? Are there 
many such in sentences ? 5. What is a compound element ? How 
can these also be made complex? 6. Write a synopsis of rank and 
structure of elements. 



LESSON XVII. 

THE ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 



1. Any word or group of words joined to a noun, or to 
what is used as a noun, is an adjective element. The noun 
so modified may be in any relation to the rest of the sen- 
tence, i.e., subject, object, part of adverbial element, etc. 

2. The adjective element need not, of necessity, contain 
the part of speech called adjective ; whatever is ^^ added to " 
a noun takes this name. 

3. The basis of an adjective element may be an adjective, 
a participle, a noun, a phrase, or a clause. 

4. The test is whether a given word or group of words 
modifies a noun ; if so, it is an adjective modifier ; all that 
modifies one noun makes one element. 

6. The adjective element may denote various modifications 
3 
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of the noun; as, number, quality, or whatever else adjec- 
tiyes may denote ; assumed action, state, or whatever else 
the participle may denote ; identity, occupation, or whatever 
else the noun in apposition or in the possessive case may 
denote ; and various circumstances of time, place, etc., or 
whatever else the phrase or the clause as a whole, may denote. . 

6. The same noun may be modified by several distinct 
adjective elements. 

7. The simple subject, with its adjective modifiers, makes 
the complex subject. 

8. The adjective element is always subordinate, and may 
be simple or complex in structure. 

9. Adjective elements, simple or complex, may be found 
in all pari;s of sentences ; they are named from their oflBce, 
not from their component parts. 

10. Synopis of adjective elements : 



An adjective 
element is a 



noon, Q 

adjective, joined to a nonn in § 

phrase, any relation, 'O 
clause, 



o 



with or without added words. 



apposition, 
quality, 
specification, 
circumstance, 
^ etc., etc. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is an adjective element ? To what noun is it joined ? 3. 
Must it contain an adjective ? 3. What may be its basis? 4. What 
is the test ? 5. What may it denote ? 6. How many such elements 
may be joined to a noun ? 7. What makes the complex subject ? 8. 
What is the rank of an adjective element ? What may be the struc- 
ture ? 9. Where may they be found ? 10. Write a synopsis of adjec- 
tive elements ? 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the following sentences, so far as they are com- 
posed of propositions and adjective elements, according to 
the model given. 
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Note. — Sentences are selected containing nothing, or little, beyond 
the elements already considered. A few others are to be fonnd in them 
in order to accustom the pnpil to determine whether a certain word, or 
group, is an adjective, or some other, element. The sentences are in all 
cases so simple in structore that the necessary distinction can readily 
be made. The same kind of sentences will be selected for each following 
lesson. 

Articles may be taken with their nouns^ after careful read- 
ing of the following note : 

NOTE ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLES. 

The words which will call for the most useless and most frequent 
repetition of the phraseology of analysis are the Articles. 

What do these words signify ? The definite article is a sign to the 
hearer or reader that some definite thing is intended by the speaker or 
writer ; if it is not supposed to be equally definite to the former, it is 
made so by a phrase or clause following. For example : I want tke book ; 
theSsK sign that some particular book is wanted, but it does not indicate 
the book ; that is done, if at all, by some other expression ; as, the book 
on the table ; the book which toe a/re umng^ etc. Very often it stands be- 
fore the noun as a sign which has no verbal explanation in the sentence, 
and is thus, as it were, a mere prefix or handle to hold the noun by. 

A or an, on the other hand, is a sign that no definite thing is in- 
tended, and, of course, nothing follows to explain it. 

These two words are, in every instance in which they are used, mod- 
ifiers of some idea; but to save this constant and tiresome repetition of 
the same words two or three times in every sentence, take the article 
with its noun, but frequently ask what it means. For example : I saw 
the man coming ; do not say, every time at least, man is modified by 
th£, a simple spedtying adjective element, etc., but frequently ask, what 
man is the man ? 

Model.— It is convenient, in analysis of sentences, to have 
some simple way of representing elements to the eye. The 
main advantages of this are two : first, that the work of the 
class may be written out, and, like other work in writing, 
inspected at a glance ; second, to save the tedium of lengthy 
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oral analyses, which soon become very monotonous from the 
repetition of formulae which are often repeated several times 
in the same sentence. Such model should be as simple as 
possible ; it should not distort the parts of the sentence, and 
it should show clearly the relation of the parts. 

It is recommended that the teacher — unless he has models 
of his own contriving which he prefers — should use those 
here given for every sentence ; that is, the one for writing 
out the parsing of sentences given in Lessson XII, and the one 
which follows for analyzing simple sentences. When complex 
sentences are reached, an additional suggestion will be made. 

Sentence. — The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Analysis. Form II. 

of the Lord* \ The fear ^, , . . i of wisdom.' 
{ the beginniDg { 

Sentence. — His denial of the crime, earnestly made in 
open court, was a great relief to all present. 

Analysis. Form II. 

ms,» ' 

of the crime,' 
earnestly made in open court,* 

Explanation.— The proposition is put by itself in the mid- 
dle, that it may be seen to occupy its real place in the heart 
of the sentence ; with the parts of this are connected their 
modifiers. Each such modifier is written separately, and 
shows at once its form and structure, and what it modifies, 
while the sentence can be readily reconstructed from the 
parts as written. If it seems best, the office of the element 
may be indicated by a numeral ; adjective elements, which 
are here taken up first, being marked 1, adverbial 2, and 
objective 3. 



, . , was ( great,' 

a relief ( to all present.' 
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9. Complex elements are not separated into parts^ as that 
would soon lead to needlessly complex forms of writing. 
This separation into distinct elements^ and leaving the sen- 
tence so, will give a much clearer idea of it* composition 
than minute analysis will. Such elements may be separated 
into their component parts as a further exercise. 

As the character of this exercise will depend very much 
on following some regular order, this is suggested, so long 
as the sentences continue to be simple. 

1, Let each sentence be written as above. 

2. Let the form be interpreted in words ; thus, denial was 
a relief i& the proposition ; his, of the crime^ earnestly made in 
open courty are adjective modifiers of the subject, denial; greaty 
to all present J are adjective modifiers of the attribute, relief. 

S. Let such complex elements as the teacher may desire be 
described and reduced to their ultimate elements ; di&,earnestly 
made in open court, is a complex adjective element, made is 
the basis, and is modified by earnestly y a simple, etc., and by 
in open court, a complex, etc., this being written in form, thus, 

made \ ^^"^es*^^' 

{ in open court. 

4. Let such single questions about form, basis, modifying 
power, etc., as seem desirable, be asked ; as, what is the 
structure of to all present ? what is the basis of earnestly 
made, etc.? how many elements in this sentence? etc., etc. 
Eapid and skillful questioning will often be the best drill 
upon the written form, and so may be all that is necessary. 

5. Let the sentence be written out as a parsing exercise 
according to Form I, Lesson XII, and let such words and 
phrases as the teacher may desire, be parsed in full, and let 
such questions be asked as maybe necessary to '^ bring out" 
the syntax fully, or to call attention to any peculiarities. 
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Such an order will enable the class to get through with 
much work in a recitation period, and will enable the teacher 
to distribute the work among the pupils so as to keep all 
busy at something besides listening. 

Of course, the order given is not to be followed rigidly, 
but an order will assist pupils in preparing lessons, and will 
really assist in class recitations. 

SENTENCES. 

1. His messenger I am. 2. The question of the library 
was discussed. 3. The sense of guilt grew stronger. 4. 
The man's curiosity was excited. 6. James, the brother 
of Charles, succeeded. ' 6. This is no man's land. 7. 
Time, the^ all-healer, came to h^s relief. 8. The next 
letter was to her father. 9. The boy is the shoemaker's 
friend. 10. The superior of the convent was aunt to the 
new-bom stranger. 11. The old political dispufceswere at 
an end. 12. He was President of the Provincial Congress. 
13. Many of the early laws were severe. 14. That mighty 
music was without a jarring note. 16. My requests for 
dismissal were idle. 16. The governor's splendid palace 
was on fire. 17. Was this the foretaste of my own afflic- 
tions ? 18. A strange superstition of childhood— a dread of 
evil spirits — ^was my constant terror. 19. There is a land of 
pure delight. 20. My guide, afraid of his own shadow, 
turned back. 21. All these were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of a disordered mind. 22. Hard by the faim- 
house was a great bam. 23. Here rows of resplendent pew- 
ter, brilliant with much labor, dazzled his eyes. 

24. The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year. 26. The happiest bird of our spring is the boblincoln, 
the merriest singer of the meadows. 26. ^o situation in 
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human life is perfectly secure. 27. These bold remarks of 
the vizier greatly kindled the sultan's rage. 

28. In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John. 
29. With this saying, Prospero gently touched his daugh- 
ter with his magic wand. 30. Tito's talents for diplomatic 
work had been well ascertained long before this time. 



LESSON XVIII. 

THE ADVERBIAL ELEMENT. 

1. Any word or group of words joined to the predicate as 
a whole or to either of its parts, to denote the time, place, 
cause, purpose, result, means, agent, instrument, manner, 
comparison, degree or mode, of what it asserts, is an adver- 
bial element. 

2. The adverbial element is also joined to the verb in any 
relation, to adjectives, to adverbs, and sometimes to nouns, 
propositions, and sentences ; that is, it is joined to whatever 
an adverb may be joined. 

3. The basis of an adverbial element may be an adverb, a 
preposition with its object, a proposition with its connective. 
Any group of words doing any of the offices given above is 
an adverbial element, though it does not contain an adverb. 

4. The modifications expressed by this element are very 
various ; some of them elude statement in a single word. It 
is desirable ix) assign a definite office to as many as possible 
in the analysis of sentences. 
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NOTB. — ^Manj of these ftdverbial relations cannot be introduced till 
complex sentences are considered, as they are expressed, largely, by 
subordinate clauses. 

6. As with the adjective element, several adverbial ele- 
ments may be joined to one part of a sentence ; they may be 
found in all parts of a sentence ; they are always subordi- 
nate in rank ; they may be simple or complex in structure. 

6. Synopsis of adverbial elements : 

adverb, * r' verb in any form, -2 ^ ^ 

phrase, ^ I adjective, g § S 

subordinate § | adverb, '^ .2 § 

clause, [5^ ^ noun, sentence, 3 P ^ 



An adverbial element 
is an 



'time, 

^ ' with or without added words, 
manner, 

etc., etc., 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is an adverbial element? 2. To what, farther, is this 
element joined? 8. What may be the basis of this element? 4. 
What about the modifications it expresses ? 5. In what respects is 
it like the adjective element ? 6. Write a synopsis of the adverbial 
element. Note. — How are many adverbial relations expressed ? 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the sentences which follow according to the form 
given. 
SEifTEifOE. — It was never so seen in Israel 
Analysis : 

never,* (time) 

so,' (manner indefinitely) 
in Israel.' (place) 



It "^ 

seen 



Sentestce. — In the meantime, the festivities in honor of the 
sultan's marriage were conducted in the sultan's palace with 
great magnificence. 
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Analysis : 



in honor of the 
princess' marriage,* 



- 



,, - ^. .,. 1 in the meantime,' 

the festivities were I . ., ,. , , « 
^ , , i m the sultan s palace,* 

conducted •*!. ^ -a ^ 

with great magnificence/ 



Note. — The teacher will follow his own judgment about writing out 
the signification of the added elements, as in the first sentence above. 
The same remark holds about indicating the office of the elements by 
numerals. The author's idea is not to disfigure and complicate the 
written form by too many symbols, but to reduce the sentence to ele- 
ments which may readily be taken separately for further description. 

SENTENCES. 

1. The day was intensely hot. 2. A great cheer went up 
from the forts. 3. The war was beginning in Virginia in 
earnest. 4. The passage opened directly at the foot of the 
rampart. 5. I was lying during a fiery noon on the edge of the 
island. 6. By what indications does manhood commence ? 

7. The eldest brother was in all respects a remarkable boy. 

8. Soon after this, we left Eaton for Ireland. 9. Where 
shall wisdom be found ? 10. For three days he walked about 
the city. 11. The grand ceremony took place on the next 
day. 12. Then they were marched to the sea-shore. 13. He 
was afterward brought before General Washington. 14. A 
stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining 
pond. 15. The pedagogue's mouth watered at the promise 
of luxurious winter fare. 16. Ears of Indian com hung in 
gay festoons along the wall. 17. In cold weather he was 
distinguished by a fur cap. 18. Heaped in the hollows of the 
graves, the autumn leaves lie dead. 19. One afternoon a 
mother sat at the door of her cottage. 20. The warning of 
the prudent officer was promptly obeyed by all. 21. One 
day they were left together at large in a room. 22. The next 
day at noon we found ourselves fourteen miles from the town. 
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23. In a hollow tree, in the gray old tower. 
The spectral owl doth dwell. 

24. He sat down at the foot of a tree, prostrate with fatigue. 

25. Behind the relic came the archbishop in gorgeous cope, 
with canopy held above him. 26. At length a great change 
suddenly came over him. 27. On one occasion a large band 
was seen by a scout on the further bank of the river. 28. 
Thence they sailed round the head of the bay to the farthest 
point. 29. Par out at sea, beyond the sheltering islands, 
they gazed around them with anxious dread. 30. In the 
next act, the rightful heir was discovered behind the bars of 
a prison by the anxious officer. 



LESSON XIX. 

THE OBJECTIVK ELEMENT. 

I. Direct Object of Transitive Verbs. 

1. A WORD or group of words joined to a transitive verb 
to denote that on which its action is directly exerted is a 
direct objective element. This element may be joined to 
any part or form of the verb, used in any relation. 

2. Transitive verbs express action of different kinds ; e.g., 
that of the senses ; as, we see the sun : that of physical force ; 
as, the sun attracts the earth : |that of mental energy ; as, we 
study astronomy : that of the feelings or emotions ; as, how 
I wonder what you are ; tve feel pain : that which results 
from a cause ; as, the law produced no effect , etc., etc. 

3. A verb is transitive if the idea which it expresses is such 
tnat it directly affects, or reaches, or is exerted on, some ob- 
ject ; that is, if this idea involves, or makes necessary, two 
persons or things, one an agent or doer, the other a recipient ; 
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or^ the grammars say^ if it requires something after it to 
complete its meaning. 

4. The objective element is always subordinate ; it may be 
simple or complex ; it may be found in any part of a sen- 
tence ; it may constitute an entire element^ or it may be a 
component part of one, and two or more may be joined to 
the same word, as the preceding. 

5. The basis of the direct objective element is generally 
an idea-word, an infinitive phrase or a subordinate proposi- 
tion. The latter two are not introduced at present. 

One form of an element does not admit of a synopsis. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is a direct objective element ? To what may it be added ? 
2. What kinds of action does a transitive verb express ? Give illus^ 
trations of each. 3. When is a verb transitive? 4. In what re- 
spects is it like the preceding? 5. What is the basis of the direct 
objective element ? 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the sentences which follow according to the 
model, and extend and complete the analysis as suggested in 
the last lesson. 

NoTB. — The sentences given for practice in any lesson may include 
all the elements previouslj presented, and now and then an element 
not yet presented. Remember that all objective elements may be 
marked with the numeral 8. 

Sentence. — The sultan, pleased with this answer, kissed 
the princess fervently. 
Analysis : 

pleased with ) ( the princess,' 

.'I . I r vUV BUlbaXl 1&1BCK9U S « ^i a 

tms answer,' J / fervently.* 

Sentence. — This sudden change in the mind of the king 
occasioned various rumors. 
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Analysis : 

This,! I 

sudden,' r change occasioned! various rumors.' \ 
in the mind of the king,^ J 

SENTENCES. 

1. She wears no diadem on her brow. 2. Them the evan- 
gelist heeded not. 3. I will now explain the meaning of 
this word. 4. The incidents of that day had no direct per- 
sonal consequences. 5. The first gun fired at Fort Sum- 
ter instantly aroused the whole nation. 6. He saw the 
advance of the Eoman column along the plain. 7. She had 
but one ornament — a plain gold ring. 8. Not another word 
had I heard about my great expectations. 9. I could recog- 
nize nothing of the sort. 10. I was then reading CaBsar at 
the grammar-school. 11. She next placed herself before the 
sultan. 12, The heir of an estate often passed his boyhood 
at the seat of his family. 13. She had selected for her 
own use, in Eoland's magnificent hotel, the smallest draw- 
ing-room. 14. The keen-eyed young savage pierced the 
cheat at a glance. 15. My early readiness in learning en- 
couraged him in this purpose. 16. No busy steps the grass- 
grown garden tread. 17. The sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky. 18. The nymph with the sea-green hair made a 
courtesy down to the ground. 19. Ulysses, unmoved by 
her manner, at once followed her into the great saloon. 20. 
He carried her in his arms up the great flight of steps into 
the great hall of the palace. 21. The dismal Hecate did not 
very much like the idea of a journey to the sunny world. 
22. Poor Mother Ceres had now found out the fate of her 
unhappy daughter. 23. Every little girl's flower-bed showed 
nothing but dry stalks. 24. This enterprise was the most 
dangerous in the world. 25. The eyes of King Pelias 
sparkled with joy at this good news. 



LESSON XX. 

THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

n. Ikdibect Objects afteb Transitive Verbs. 

1. Many verbs take after them a complement which ex- 
presses that to which an action tends, or that which receives 
the action in a secondary or indirect manner. 

2. For example ; In James gave the hook to Charles^ the 
action of giving directly concerns the book, which is the 
thing given ; it also passes on to Charles, who is the recipi- 
ent of the book. Charles is affected or reached by giving 
the book; he is, then, an object of the action, but not in so 
direct a sense as hook is ; the first expresses that which is 
given, the second, that to whom the action of giving is ex- 
tended : the book is given fo Charles. Such objects are called 
secondary, or remote, or indirect ; the last named is the most 
general in use, and is, for that reason, preferred here. 

3. Such objects are always brought into the sentence by 
the help of a preposition to show the relation of this object 
to the action ; they are, therefore, in the form of phrases, 
either simple or complex. The prepositions most commonly 
used are of, to and /or, though others are occasionally found. 
When the indirect object stands nearest to the verb the 
preposition is sometimes omitted. 

4. An indirect object, then, is generally a phrase express- 
ing that to or for which any thing is, or is done, or that to 
which an action, state, or quality is directed. 

Note. — The last term, quality y is added to make the definition com 
plete at once. For explanation see Lesson XXI. 
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5. Transitive verbs may take both a direct and an indirect 
object in the same sentence ; or more than one of each kind. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What complement do many verbs take? 2. IHastrate this by 
an example. 3. How are such objects brought into the sentence ? 
What prepositions are used.? 4. What is an indirect object ? 5. 
What objects, and how many, may a transitive verb take after it ? 

PRACT ICE. 

Note. — The nature and uses of this element wiU be most readily 
understood from examples. The first set of sentences contain little 
beside the proposition and objects, that the attentiQA of the student 
may be fixed on this one point, viz., the relation to the verb expressed 
by this element, together with the difference, as seen in sentences, be- 
tween direct and indirect objects. 

If it is thought best, let indirect objects be marked by the numeral 4. 

One other point is to be carefully noted, viz., whether the sentence 
contains both these objects, or whether what looks like an indirect 
object is an adjective modifier of the direct object. 

Sentence. He told me this privately. 
Analysis : 



He told ' 



4 



(to) me; 
this,' 
^ privately.* 



SENTENCES. 

1. I pay my respects to you. 2. Offer me no bribes. 3. 
This, also, I declare unto you. 4. He stretched forth his 
hand to the people. 5. Tito did not care a straw for the 
result. 6. I will tell him every thing about the matter. 7. 
He spake of his friend with great kindness. 8. He left this 
matter to my discretion. 9. I ask this favor of you for all 
my friends. 10. By this gift, I bound him fast to my ser- 
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vice. 11. The ghost lamented to his son his mother's fall. 
12. The fiery count cast defiance at his foe. 13. Both calmly 
submitted to their fate. 14. We give thanks to God for 
this succor. 15. Francis I. begrudged his hated rival the 
glories of the new world. 16. In another letter he alludes 
with equal ardor to the dawn of freedom. 17. He gave the 
gold of his praises to persons of fortune. 18. The captain 
turned a deaf ear to this persuasion. 19. The Swiss won a 
glorious victory for freedom. 20. Mamma showed me the 
picture of an old queen in a ruff. 



LESSON XXI. 

THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

In-direct Objects, continued. 

1. As already seen, transitive verbs may be followed by 
QQ object, or objects, of both kinds. This is true of the 
active voice only. Such verbs take the direct object for the 
subject, and retain the indirect object as such, while the 
subject of the active voice retains its ofiice of agent or doer 
by means of a preposition. For example : James gave the 
hook to Charles becomes, in the passive form, The hook was 
given to Charles hy James, in which to Charles remains what 
it was, an indirect objective element. 

2. Many intransitive verbs may be followed by an object 
whose relation to them is shown by a preposition, that is, by 
an indirect object ; as, all consented to this ; an accident 
happened to the king. 
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3. Certain adjectives, which express active qualities, take 
after them phrases which denote that to which these quali- 
ties tend, that is, again, indirect objects ; as, in he is respect- 
ful to his parents, the quality expressed by the adjective is 
not abstract, but is directed to his parents as the objects of 
its exercise. The predicate in this sentence means precisely 
what the predicate in this means, viz. : He respects his par- 
ents. To state this in another form : the adjective and the 
preposition express the verbal idea which would be expressed 
by the verb respects. Other examples are : he is eager for 
glory, he is ambitious of honor, he is greedy of wealth. 

4. The same principle may be extended to some nouns 
even. For example : in my respect for you is great, my re- 
spect for you implies that / respect you; that is, the noun 
involves a verbal idea, and by the help of a preposition takes 
after it a word which denotes the object of respect ; for you, 
then, is clearly an indirect objective element, complementary 
to the noun respect. 

5. The principle may be extended one step further, and is 
applicable to the complement of the neuter or substantive verb 
to be. For example : in this is nothing to me, this is nothing 
is the proposition, and to me is logically and most naturally 
a complement of the copula i5; that is, this being nothing 
is limited by, or directed to, me, as the person to whom the 
statement is applicable. To me, then, is clearly an indirect 
objective element after — ^that is, dependent on — the verb is. 

6. To sum up : the indirect object may be the comple- 
ment (a) of a transitive verb in the active voice ; {b) of a 
transitive verb in the passive voice ; {c) of an intransitive 
verb ; (d) of the neuter verb ; {e) of adjectives denoting 
active qualities ; (/) of nouns involving a verbal idea. 
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QUESTION S. 

1. What complement may a verb in the passive voice take ? Illus- 
trate by an example. 2. Of what else may this element be the com- 
plement? Give examples. 3. Explain how an indirect object may 
follow an adjective. What kind of adjectives may it follow ? Give 
examples. 4. To what is this principle further extended? 5. 
Show, by an example, how it may be still further extended. 6. Give 
all the applications of the indirect object. 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze, as before, the sentences which follow, carefully 
noting to what the indirect objects are joined, and whether 
the phrases which look like such are really such. 

SENTENCES. 

1. Similar things happened to others. 2. Such play is 
destructive to shoes. 3. A new world was opened to him. 
4. His anxiety for his friend was untiring. 5. The old man 
was never generous for nothing. 6. Some of the men were 
assigned to household work. 7. No element was wanting in 
them for great achievements. 8. Be careful for nothing. 
9. To me this is a new idea. 10. His love for his country 
overcame all temptations. 11. In justice to you I cannot do 
it. 12. The plan seemed to Washington full of danger. 13. 
This must be a final answer for all. 14. The fact is obvious 
to any observer. 15. He grew weary of the world. 16. To 
his promise just, Vich Alpine has discharged his trust. 17. 
The assembled Indians, with great reverence for their deity, 
pretended great contentment at this assurance. 18. The 
scene is familiar to many a tourist. 19. The king, still ob* 
sequious to Spain, looked on him coldly. 20. Tears are the 
tributes of kind hearts to misfortune. 21. In esteeming the 
benefaction, we are grateful to the benefactor. 



LESSON XXII. 

THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

Indirect Objects, continued. 

1. Indirect objects and some kinds of adverbial elements 
approach each other in office so closely that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish them. 

2. The adverbial relations which come nearest to indirect 
objects are those, (1) of purpose and motive, and (2) place 
and person. 

3. For example : in he did an errand for me, for me is 
plainly an indirect object ; in he did it for fun, is the doing 
directed to fun as its object, or is fun the purpose of the act ? 
in other words, is fun the beginning or the end of the act ? 
It seems more nearly the latter. How is it in this ? He did 
it for mischief, or he did it from malice, 

(2) For example : in he hastened to his room, to his room 
would generally be understood to denote the place to which 
he hastened, and so is adverbial ; in, he hastened to his friend 
with the news, to his friend seems more nearly objective. 
How is it in this sentence ? He carried the book to school 
for his brother, for fear he might need it. 

4. No formal rule by which to distinguish these elements, 
can be given. The inquiry should be whether the words 
denote more nearly some distinct adverbial relation, or that 
to which the action or state expressed by the verb tends ; in 
other words, whether they denote that on which an action 
terminates, or the cause, time, place, mani^er, etc., of the 
act. With any statement of the difference possible to be 
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made, some instances will still be on the dividing line be- 
tween the two. 

5. It is a useful exercise to discriminate, to a limited de- 
gree, between these elements which shade into each other. 
It should not lead, however, to useless disputes about the 
names of gi-ammatical elements, but only to a very careful 
discrimination of the grammatical offices of certain- combi- 
nations. The latter is a useful exercise — if any exercise in 
grammar is — ^while the former would often be only a waste 
of time. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What elements are difficult to distinguish ? 2. What relations 
are so in particnlar ? 3. Give examples of each, and explain them. 
4. How can they be distinguished from each other ? 5. Is it useful 
to make these distinctions ? What is the main point about them to 
be considered ? 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the following sentences, paying special attention 
to the distinction between indirect objectives and adverbial 
elements. If all in the class do not agree in reference to 
any such element after careful inquiry, it will only show that 
all do not get the same idea from a group of words, and this 
difference of view will be, in no wise, to be regretted, unless 
it leads to mere quarrels about names, 

SENTENCES. 

1. The master thanked him for the present. 2. He crept 
up stairs to his room. 3. Give to the winds thy fears. 4. 
The speaker roused himself to the greatness of the occa.. 
t^ sion, 5. He gazed on this intently for a few moments. 6. 
The two princes went to the place of meeting. 7. He asked 
this of me for his father's sake. 8. The medicine speedily 
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restored him to strength. 9. He instantly thought of his 
wonderful lamp. 10. I am glad of this for one thing at 
least. 11. The red-coats were accustomed to regular war- 
fare. 12. A chief in great rage struck at him with a 
/^ hatchet. 13. The commander invited him to a conference. 
14 Some still stood firm for the French in all this uproar. 

^ 15. Others were furious against them. 16. The result was 
due to his good offices. 17. His memory was trained to an 
astonishing tenacity. 18. He could offer no excuse for his 
conduct. 19. He was never timid for the right. 20. I was 

»^'put to the grammar school at eight years of age. 21. Full 
well they laughed with counterfeited glee at all his jokes. 
22. Her mode of life she pleasantly describes in a letter to a 
friend. 23.'^e was born of an ancient family. 24. He 
waited with impatience for the coming of the night. 25. 

y^ To his heart the life-blood thrilled with sudden start. 26. 
Friendship had changed to aversion. 

27. Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labor's earnest call. 
28. once again to Freedom's call return the patriot 
Tell. 29. He enjoined on him the strictest secrecy. 30. 

/ The lieutenant with thirty men pushed for the fort-gate with 
all speed. 31. 1 write this for your private information. 32. 
Mr. Pope for himself had no such ambition. 33. I will do 
all for the love of country.'^ 34. All this seems very hard to 
me. 35. This course will lead us all to speedy ruin. 36. 
Who had sent for this man ? 37. This is a great event for 
the country. 38. After that, I will stick to my own business. 
• 39. The last remark gave rise to much angry feeling. 40. 
He did this thoughtlessly, for no evil purpose. 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

Objects of Kikdred Meaning. 

1. Many verbs take as their complement a word, or 
words, expressing the same idea which they express. These 
are generally called objects of kindred signification. 

2. Some of these verbs can take only the one word which 
is kindred to their own meaning and their form ; as, to run 
a racej to live a life, to die a death. 

3. Sometimes the word of kindred meaning has a different 
form from that of the verb ; as to swear an oath, to hear a 
sound, to say a word, to play a game, to do an act. 

4. Others of these verbs take after them the general word 
of kindred meaning, or some particular specification of the 
same idea ; as, to sing a song, or hymn, psalm, tune, glee, 
carol, etc. ; to see a sight, or some particular object of sight, 
to hear a sound, or some particular object of sound ; to do a 
deed, or some particular act ; to speak a word, or some speci- 
fied word, or words. 

5. Others of these verbs take after them a clause, identi- 
fying or explaining the word of kindred meaning, which 
may or may not be expressed ; as, I dreamed a dream ; or I 
dreamed that I saw, etc. I thought [this thought, namely] 
that you are mistaken ; I wish [this wish, namely] that you 
would go. 

6. Others still take all these three forms of complements , 
as, I have said my say, I said not a word, I said that I would 

go- 
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7. Some of these verbs may take other objects besides 
those of kindred signification ; as, to tell a taUy or to tell 
the truth ; to do a deed, or to do a favor. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What complement do many verbs take? 2. What one fonr 
only can some of these take? 3. What is said about others? 4 
What do still others take? 5. Give another specification of this 
kind of object, with illustrations. 6. Give examples of all three 
forms after the same verb. 7. Give examples of verbs taking these 
objects with others. Find all the illustrations of this kind of object 
you can. 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the sentences which follow, with particular refer- 
ence, when written out, to all the points given above, which 
may be brought out and extended by questions. 

Note. — It is not thought desirable to introduce further numerals, or 
other marks, to distinguish different kinds of modifiers in simple sen** 
tences. The teacher can use additional ones, if he desires ; but the 
aim is to keep these written analyses as near as possible to the form of 
the sentences as found, while the analysis is yet presented to the eye, 
without the confusion of too many details and too many marks of 
notation. 

Note. — Sentences with subordinate clauses are used, in order to pre- 
sent all forms of these objects at once. They may be written now as 
objects, or parts of objects ; without further disposal. 

SENTENCES. 

1. Let me die the death of the righteous. ' 2. I dreamed 
a dream, which was not all a dream. 3. We have already 
said that Bome became the center of European history. 4. 
Death grinned horribly a ghastly smile. 5. Instantly the 
chief yelled his war-cry. 6. Pray that prayer again. 7. He 
solemnly vowed this vow, that he would make a pilgrimage 
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to Jerusalem. 8. He swore a great oath by the dead at 
Marathon. 9. The mother told a pitiful tale of privation. 
10. Next, all in concert danced the war-dance. 11. Fight 
the good fight of faith. 12. Sing the songs that to me were 
so dear. 13. The great artist painted a picture of the resur- 
rection. 14. The wind blew a great gale. 15. The adven- 
turers looked their last [look] on the scene of their exploits. 
16. Soon after the pious missionary breathed his last 
[breath]. 17. And I will command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it. 18. You have learned the lesson well. 
19. All were eagerly playing a game of ball. 20. His reply 
was, " digest me no digestions." 21. The mother could not 
sew a stitch. 22. He tied a hard knot in the rope. 23. He 
had done a deed of untold horror. 24. No one of the 
chiefs would run this race with him. 25. All men should 
live the life of the righteous. 



LESSON XXIV. 
the objective element. 

Some Additiokal Objects. 

1. Some verbs take after them a reflexive object ; that is, 
the object, represented by a pronoun, is the same person or 
thing as the subject ; as. He struck himself, 

2. This object may be either direct or indirect; and it 
may be the only complement of the verb, or may be accom- 
panied by some other complement, objective or adverbial •, 
as, he congratulated himself on his success ; he achnoioledged 
to himself that he had been deceived j he accused himself of 
no crime. 
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3. Some simple verbs, and other words, are followed by a 
preposition so closely related to the idea expressed by them, 
that it is better to take the two together as the sign of one 
idea, than to separate them into an idearword and a relation- 
word. For example : in, / shudder at the thought, 1 toonder 
at your folly, at hardly expresses a relation between the 
noun and the verb ; it is rather part of the verbal idea, 
which thus becomes transitive with the following noun as 
the direct object. So in, Tliis amounts to nothing, to relieve 
of difficulties, I call on you to answer, and others. 

4. Some other words, also, are fairly to be considered as 
integral parts of the verbs to which they are joined. For 
example : in, fear took hold of them, took-hold-of expresses 
but one idea, that of seizing or possessing, and it seems a 
very mechanical analysis to insist that hold shall be made 
the object of the transitive verb took, and that of is a prep- 
osition showing the relation (tohat relation is it f) between 
them and hold. So give up is equivalent to surrender, came 
near to approached, etc. 

5. Some verbs compounded of a simple verb-^or what is a 
simple verb in the Latin or other language from which they 
come — and a prepositiou, repeat the preposition, in English 
form, after the verb. For example : adhere to, depend upon, 
sympathy with, embarked in or on, etc. In many such in- 
stances, the English preposition, being merely a repetition 
of the one included within the verb, may better be joined 
with that verb, making the verb transitive. 

6. But this principle of compounding words which are 
separate in the text must not be applied at random, to avoid 
diflficulties in the analysis. Grammar must account for each 
distinct idea, and must not save labor or thought by taking 
words in arbitrary groups. The test to be applied is this : is 
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a given word more nearly an inseparable part of the ante- 
cedent term on which it depends, or has it, in this connec- 
tion, some significance or use apart from that term ? For 
example : Much depends on your own efforts ; is on really 
involved in the verb, or does it show a distinct and definite 
relation between the idea following and the verb ? 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What are reflexive objects? 2. Are they direct or indirect? 
May other elements accompany them ? Give examples. 8. What is 
' to be done sometimes with the preposition following a verb ? 
Give examples. 4. Give illustrations of other applications of the 
same principle. 5. What may be done with a preposition following 
a verb which is compounded with the same ? 6. How must this be 
applied? What is the test ? Illustrate by examples. 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze the sentences which follow, paying special atten- 
tion, by means of questions, to the points discussed above. 

SENTENCES. 

1. I enjoyed myself with my friends. 2. I submitted my- 
self to the will of God. 3. I arrived at the citv of 
Pekin. 4. We were made aware of the fate in store for us. 
5. The rest broke into laughter. 6. The woman warmed 
herself at the fire. 7. At last we came to ourselves. 8. We 
soon got out of the reach of the giants. 9. I found him 
absorbed in sorrow. 10. We put to sea and arrived at Bag- 
dad. 11. He disposed of all in this way. 12. We said our 
prayers to ourselves. 13. We made this promise to each 
other. 14. He muttered to himself, A lie ! a lie ! 15. The 
slave crossed himself in token of his Christianity. 16. Af- 
fairs at length had come to this pass. 17. The chief had 

come to the great age of ninety years. 18. The soldiers 
5 
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gradually accustomed themselves to this mode of warfare. 

19. He surrendered himself to the enemy with great chagrin. 

20. We made for the land with all speed. 21. A new danger 
now presented itself to his mind. 22. He looked at the man 
with great earnestness. 23. That question certainly answers 
itself. 24. My course will depend on all these circumstances. 
25. He greatly blamed himself for such a result. 



LESSON XXV. 

RECAPITULATION OF OBJECTIVE ELEMENTS. 

1. It is thus apparent that objective elements are very 
various in form and in oflSce, and that much knowledge of 
the structure of sentences may be acquired from a careful 
study of their functions. It will be remembered that the 
topic is not yet completed, as objective infinitives and ob- 
jective clauses are yet to be con'sidered. 

2. Synopsis of Objective Elements : 

direct, { when they complete the idea of transitive verbs. 
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indirect, -• 



when they express that to or for 
which any thing is or is done, 
or to which it tends, after 

or that to which an active qual- 
ity is directed, after 

or that which completes the re- 
lation of a notin implying a 
verbal idea, after 



verbs of 
any kind, 

some 
adjectives, 

some 
nonns, 



always asing 
a preposition 
as a relation- 
word. 



of kindred 
meaning, 



reflexive 



■{ 



when by word of same or other 
form they express the same 
idea as the verb. 

when they denote the same 
person or thing as the sub- 
ject, whether 



direct or indirect. 



Objective elements may be fonnd variously combined in sentences ; several 
may be found in the same sentence. 
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QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is said about objective elements ? What kinds are yet to 
be considered? 3. Write a synopsis of objective elements. Find 
three examples of each kind in the Reader, or other book. 
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GENERAL REVIEW FROM LESSON XVI. 

1. What ranks have elements? 2. Define each and distinguish 
between them. 3. Which elements are principal and which subordi- 
nate ? 4. What is the relation of the basis of an element to the 
entire element ? 5; When is an element subordinate in the second 
degree ? 6. What is the rank of the proposition ? 7. How are ele- 
ments divided as to structure? 8. Define each. 9. Illustrate by 
examples how elements are made complex. 10. What kind of ideas 
do complex elements represent? 11. Give a synopsis of elements as 
to rank. 12. The same as to structure. 18. Find ten complex ele- 
ments of any kind, and name each. 14. What is the adjective ele- 
ment? 15. Where may it be found? 16. Of what may it be com- 
posed ? 17. What does it denote ? 18. Find ten adjective elements, 
and tell whether each is simple or complex. 19. Translate this 
analysis : 

His^ 
merry' 

20. What is an adverbial element ? 21. To what may it be joined ? 
22. Make, or find, an example of any adverbial element joined to each 
of these. 23. What may be its basis ? 24. What does it express ? 
25. Write a sentence containing three adverbial elements, one of 
which is a phrase. 26. What is an objective element ? 27. What 
is a direct objective element ? 28. What do transitive verbs express ? 
29. Define a transitive verb. 30. Find ten direct objective ele- 
ments, half of them to be complex, and some of them, if possible, 



J t song is full \ of pleasant memories.' 
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to be pbrases. 31. What is an indirect object ? 82. To what may 
it be joined? 83. Find an example of each. 34. Write or find a 
sentence containing three objects, at least one of them being indi- 
rect. 35. Write or find five sentences containing an adjective fol- 
lowed by an indirect object. 36. The same of nouns followed by 
an indirect object. 37. With what may some indirect objects be con- 
founded ? 88. Give some illustrations. 39. How can they be distin- 
guished? 40. Wliat is an object of kindred meaning? 41. What 
are the kinds? 43. Write, or find out of this book, five illustrations 
of them. 43. What is a reflexive object? 44. How may some 
prepositions following verbs be treated ? 45. When may this prin- 
ciple be applied ? 46. Write, or find out of this book, two sen- 
tences containing two complex adjective phrases. 47. The same 
with two complex objective elements of any kind. 48. The same, 
with two adverbial word-elements. 49. The same, with a complex 
adjective and a complex adverbial phrase. 50. The same, with all 
three elements now considered, each being a phrase and complex. 

PRACTICE. 

Write out the analysis and parsing of the following sen- 
tences — ^as far as the teacher directs — and parse in full the 
words in italics. 

SENTENCES. 

1. On their way down the river, between walls of verdure 
bright in the autumnal sun, they saw forests full of grape- 
vines. 

2. Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the bom thrall of 
Cedric of Eotherwood. 

3. The dingy walls of the rude sea-front gradually faded 
from sight. 

4. Their love for the church was not the effect of study. 

5. His soldiership was not justly a subject of derision. 

6. For the basis of descriptive passages the author is in* 
debted to early tastes. 
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7. The indignation of the members of the convention 
was proportionate to the greatness of the offence. 

8. Sweet was the sound of village bells at evening's close. 

9. Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

10. In America the regard for Irving was a national senti- 
ment. 

11. Thus mused I on that morn in May. 

12. Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Eaked the meadows, sweet with hay, 

13. Then homeward all take off their several ways. 

14. They tune their hearts, by fai- the noblest aim. 
• 15. To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's sequestered scene. 

16. Then suddenly would come a dream of a/ar different 
character — a tumultuous dream, full of music. 

17. Still less do I ^\it forth any pretensions of my own. 

18. The late foes rode side by side, without an angry 
look, to the little cluster of palm-trees near the spring. 

19. Time unrevoked has run his wonted course, 

20. The venerable age of this great man will not allow a 
word of censure on my part. 



LESSON XXVII. 



THE INFINITIVE MODE OF THE VERB AS A GRAM- 
MATICAL ELEMENT. 

The Infinitive mode has so far been excluded from thf» 
sentences used for practice, that the work of analysis might 
be fairly started, without this troublesome member. If the 
student will examine any piece of writing of even half a 
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page in length, he will find that this is a very common ele- 
ment, occurring in the simplest as well as in the most com- 
plex sentences. It would be a good exercise to make out 
from any piece of writing a list of elements and structures 
not yet accounted for. 

It is now time to introduce the Infinitive Phbasb, 
that the view of Adjective, Adverbial and Objective Ele- 
ments may be completed. 

1. The Infinitive mode is always verbal in its nature, but 
its uses are very various. 

2. The Infinitive mode of any verb expresses what other 
modes of the same verb express, but in an unlimited and 
general manner, and not as a declaration, or command, or a 
supposition. This mode makes no assertion, it is always 
dependent, and is rather the name of the action, etc., than 
any affirmation of action. 

3. The Infinitive mode is accompained by the prefix to. 
Whatever this word may have been in the Saxon language, in 
English it is an inseparable prefix ; it is not a preposition, 
but a mode-sign or handle. 

Note. — Grammarians do not agree on the function of the word to ; 
Bome, as Gould Brown, regard it as a preposition, and the verbal word 
which foUowB as its object. The argument for this view of it is based 
on its use in the Saxon language, from which it comes to us. Others, 
IS Professor Greene and Professor Whitney, regard it as being now a 
mere prefix, or mode sign. The latter says. Essentials of Grammar, 
p. 212: **The root-infinitive usually has before it the preposition to, 
which is called its sign, and is to be considered and described as part 
of it. In the oldest English this preposition was only used with the 
infinitive, when it had a real prepodtional value. * * * But we 
add it now to the infinitive in a mechanical way, as if it were a mere 
grammatical device for pointing out that t^;e following word is an 
infinitive." 
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4. As the infinitive mode expresses action^ etc., there 
mustvbe a doer of the act, etc.; that is, the infinitive verb, 
when it is used as a verb, has a subject expressed or under- 
stood. When it is used in other offices it appears abstractly, 
or without reference to any subject. 

5. The subject of the infinitive mode is not expressed 
when it is the same as the subject of the principal verb on 
which it depends. For example : in I wish to go, I do the 
wishing and / am to do the going ; there is but one subject 
expressed. To express both subjects, the nearest equivalent 
sentence would be, I wish that I may go. The same is true 
when this mode is used independently to introduce a sen- 
tence ; for example, to confess the truths I was wrong, 
which is equivalent to T/iat I may, or If I should confess, 
etc. 

6. When the subject of the infinitive mode is expressed, 
it is in the objective case. This is evident from examples in 
which the form of the subject shows the case ; as in -Hi? 
wished^ me to go. Who wished ? He, Who is to go f me. 
Here are two actions — wishing and going — two subjects, one 
in the nominative and one in the objective case. There are 
not, however, two assertions. Other examples containing 
pronouns, are. He wished him to go, her to go, etc. 

The same is true in examples in which the form of the 
word does not show the case of the subject For example : 
in at first they thought the crier (to be) mad, He never knew 
that noise to cease, crier and noise are as plainly objective as 
the pronouns in the preceding sentences. 

This usage is analogous with that of other languages. 

Note. — Objective-subjects are a stumbling-block to many students. 
The reason is obvious. The rule, " The subject of a finite verb is in 
the nominative case," is repeated and appUed till it carries with it the 
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impression that every subject is in the nominative case. But the rule 
itself leads the student to expect another rule for verbs not finite. 
Besides, when infinitives are reached in analysis and parsing they are 
very ofien not thoroughly studied, and the point escapes the student 
again. 

Tlie uses of the infinitive mode without a subject are considered in 
Lesson XXIX. 

7. The infinitive mode with its subject makes another 
form of objective element. 

Consider again the sentence, he never hneio that noise to 
cease. What is the object of the verb knew 9 What did he 
know ? These questions cannot be answered by the words, 
to cease, or that noise. The least that will rightly answer the 
question is the entire group following the verb, viz., that 
noise to cease. If the sentence is changed to this form, he 
never knew the cessation of that noise — which is not exactly 
equivalent — this may seem plainer. So in, he wished him to 
go, him to go is the simplest answer to the question, what 
did he wish ? in, they thought the crier {to he) mad, the crier 
{to be) mad is the simplest answer to the question, what did 
they think ? 

8. It must be carefully noted wherein this objective ele- 
ment differs from those already considered. The difference 
is not that the objects have two parts — many verbs have 
two or more objects — but that (1) the two parts have direct 
relation to each other ; and that (2) the two together make 
one object. On the other hand, a direct and an indirect ob- 
ject are separately connected with their verb. For example : 
in the first sentence above, to cease and noise are related as 
verb and subject, or as action and that which acts, and the 
two together are the object of the verb kneto. In, He lent 
the book to ms, book and me are each added to the verb lent. 
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but they have no direct grammatical relation with each 
other. 

9. The verb in the infinitive mode with its objective- 
subjective may conveniently be called a double object The 
student must note that this is a different thing from two 
objects. The subject may be modified in any way which its 
nature admits, and the verb may take any modifications of a 
verb of its sort. In case of such modifications the element 
is, of course, complex. 

10. The verb of the double object may be attributive ; or 
it may be the copula or a copulative verb, followed by an at- 
tribute of the subject, as, I knew him to be good, or I knew 
him to be a scholar. In the latter instance, of course, the 
attribute is in the objective case* as the subject is. 

11. The two points which will at first puzzle the student 
not familiar with this manner of disposing of such elements 
are the objective-subject, and the combination of two related 
parts to make one element. Practice with sentences will 
make the student "see these points." 

12. The infinitive mode with its subject is used in double- 
objects only, but these objects may follow prepositions as 
well as verbs ; as. For you to do this is a wonder indeed. He 
sent for me to come. 

QU ESTIONS. 

Intboduction. Why has the infinitive mode been excluded so 
far? What exercise is now recommended? 1. What is the nature 
of the infinitive mode ? its uses ? 2. What does it express ? How 
does it express this? 3. By what is it accompanied? What is 
this word? Note. What opinions do grammarians hold about this? 
Give Professor Whitney's statement. 4. When has this form of the 
verb a subject ? 5. When is the subject not expressed ? Illustrate 
by examples. 6. In what case is the subject when expressed ? Illus- 
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trate by examples. Note. Why are these subjects stnmbliDg-blockB 
to students? 7. What does the infinitive with its subject make? 
Explain in full by the examples given. Find others of the same 
sort. 8. How do these objects differ from two or more objects 
joined to the same verb ? Show this by examples. 9. Wliat are 
these objects called? How may the parts be modified^ 10. What 
may the verb in such combinations be ? 11. What two points may 
perplex the student ? 12. What may these double objects follow ? 
Has the infinitive mode with its subject any other use ? Verify this 
by search among all the infinitives you can find in books. 

PRACTICE. 

Select, without formal analysis, the double objects in the 
following sentences, explain the relation of the parts of each, 
and find, outside of this book, at least ten other illustrations 
of this element. 

SENTENCES. 

1. He found it to be a palace. 2. The chief made us sit 
down on the ground. 3. The noise made Aladdin turn his 
head that way. 4. At first they thought the crew mad. 5. 
The witness made the point clear to all. 6. The prince 
thought himself the most happy of men. 7. He believed 
me to be dead. 8. The Puritans held it to be a duty to 
labor. 9. They compelled him to hold a candle. 10. I had 
heard mariners speak of this miraculous bird. 11. He made 
it a custom to spend much time here. 12. Her father or- 
dered her to be called. 13. The sultan bade him tako any 
ground he pleased. 14. He bids the frosts retire. 15. The 
king angrily declared him to be a traitor. 16. The general 
desired me to repeat my story. 17. For this I invited you 
to come to Cesarea. 18. No man can believe him to be such 
a villain. 19. I supposed myself led to an interview with 
some poet. 20. I never saw men eat so much. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENTS COMPLETED. 

Two other forms of objective complements, or elements, 
remain to be noticed, that all varieties of this modifier may 
be presented. 

1. Some verbs are followed by an object and an attribute 
of that object ; as. The teacher appointed him monitob. In 
this sentence him seems to be a direct object of the verb ; 
monitor is not in apposition with him^ and yet some relation 
between the two exists. The sentence means, that by the 
teacher's appointment he became monitor. If the verb in the 
infinitive mode is supplied, as some prefer, and the sentence 
reads. The teacher appointed him to be monitor, the whole 
expression, him to be monitor, does not seem to be the sim- 
plest object of the verb as in the sentences given in Lesson 
XXVII. It seems best, therefore, to say that this is an- 
other form of double object, consisting of a direct object 
with an attribute of it. 

2. Sometimes the word as is used between the object and 
the attribute ; e. g.. The teacher appointed him as monitor. 
The meaning, of course, is the same as before, but there is 
an additional word to dispose of. As the sentence stands, 
as must be considered to be simply a connective between the 
two ; the term monitor remains an attribute of the direct 
object. The word as is unnecessary to the sense as the in- 
finitive to be is. The word for is sometimes used in the 
same way. 

3. The verbs which take this kind of object are particu- 
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larly those of naming, calling, appointing, esteeming, con- 
stituting, and the like. When the verb is in the passive 
voice the attributive object remains after the verb ; as, They 
named him John; in this, him is the direct object of the 
verb, and John the attributive object. In the passive form 
the sentence is, he was named John by them, in which John 
remains after the verb, but the case of the word to which it 
is joined being changed, the case of John is changed to cor- 
respond. As some grammarians express it, the attribute is 
attracted into the case of the word to which it is joined. 
Some, however, will prefer to say that such words remain as 
objects after the verb in the passive voice. 

4. It is to be noticed about this kind of object that (1) 
both parts may be personal words, as in the sentence above ; 
(2) the first may be a personal word and the second one de- 
noting oflSce, characteristic, etc. ; as, they chose him presi- 
dent; (3) they may both be words denoting things, as, he 
called an untruth of every sort a lie. 

5. Some verbs are followed by two objects, each of which 
seems equally direct ; as, I teach you grammar, I ask you a 
question. These seem to be confined to the two verbs teach 
and ask ; others seem to take objects more clearly, though 
in varying degrees, direct and indirect ; as, I give (to) you 
permission. It is to be noticed that one of these objects 
denotes a person, and the other a thing. 

6. The other form is this. Some words require something 
after them to complete their meaning, which cannot be called, 
in any strict sense, an objective element, but which come 
nearer to this than to any other commonly recognized ele- 
ment. Such are found in these sentences : I happened to find, 
etc. ; I chanced to come ; it appears to be true ; it seems to 
be a mistake, etc. 
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It seems necessary to take these phrases with the preceding 
word in order to express any complete idea ; it is very diffi- 
cult — to the author, impossible — to tell what their modifying 
effect is. They may be disposed of in the analysis by con- 
sidering them as verbal completions of the preceding idea, 
and connecting them by a hyphen with the preceding word. 

7. The synopsis of objective elements must be completed 
by adding these : {a) two forms of double object ; (1) that 
composed of a verb in the infinitive mode with ifs objective- 
subject, with or without added words ; (2) a direct object 
followed by an attribute denoting character, oflSce, etc.; (J) 
two direct objects after the same verb ; {c) phrases after 
certain words, which may be called phrases of verbal com- 
pletio7i, 

8. This is to be noticed in reference to double objects : 
they are composed of an objective word-noun or pronoun — 
noun or pronoun — ^followed by (a) a verb of action, (h) a 
copula or copulative verb with adjective, noun, etc., (c) an 
attribute joined to the object with or without a word between 
them. They differ, then, from propositions in only express- 
ing what these formally assert. In all future analyses, give 
the composition of double objects. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. By what are some verbs followed? Illustrate by examples. 
How may these objects be described ? 3. What auxiliary words are 
sometimes used ? 3. Mention the verbs specially used with such 
objects ? What becomes of the second object in the passive voice ? 
What two ways of disposing of them ? 4. What varieties are to be 
noticed ? 5. What objects do the verbs teach and ask take ? 6. 
What other form of objective complement ? Give examples. Find 
others, if you can. What may they be called ? 7. Complete the 
synopsis of objective elements. 8. How do double objects differ 
from, and how resemble, propositions? 



\ 
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PRACTI cIe. 

Select, as in the preceding lesson, the elements of which 
this lesson treats, change the voice of the verb when the sen- 
tence admits such change, and parse all the attributive objects. 
Here again new symbols are required, if these objects are 
to be specified in the written analysis. If thought best, in- 
dicate all double objects by the numeral 5. 

SENTENCES. 

1. The next morning found him a well man. 2. Con- 
gress appointed Washington commander-in-chief. 3. The 
Indians despised white men as base poltroons. 4. He next 
called the speaker a villain. 5. The boys all desired him for 
their leader. 6. The general was ridiculed by the troops as a 
coward. 7. They named the place Saint Joseph. 8. We 
were obliged to cast anchor. 9. He was ordered by the 
governor to proceed with all speed. 10. These people were 
doomed to become a thorn to New England. 11. Some 
chanced to come before the rest. 12. He happened to be 
mistaken. 13. The bird seemed to be aware of his foolish 
behavior. 14. He was not accustomed to live in this hard 
way. 15. They used to come frequently. 16. I ask you this 
plain question. 17. The haughty Briton refused to recog- 
nize any provincial oflBcer as his superior. 18. You have 
taught me language. 19. I will never call her daughter 
more. 20. The great count always considered the Hurons 
a« his friends. 21. I regard him as entirely competent. 
22. The general took him for a spy. 23. All the school 
esteemed him as a wise and faithful teacher. 24. Choose 
me for your captain. 25. They all agreed to acknowledge 
him as their king. 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE WITHOUT A SUBJECT. 

1. The infinitive mode without a subject expresses action, 
etc., with no reference to any particular actor, and is used in 
various offices in sentences. In all these offices, however, it 
retains its verbal idea, and may receive any additions or 
modifications of the verb in other modes. 

2. It may, as a noun, be the subject-nominative, predicate- 
nominative, object of a verb, or, in some cases, of a preposi- 
tion ; as, to sing is pleasant, and to see the sun is pleasant ; 
to hear is to obei/y this is to deceive; we wish to go, we desire 
to live long and happy lives ; what went ye out for to see f 

As predicate-nominative, it denotes, for the most part, 
identity with the subject.- 

3. It may be used, as an adjective modifier, to denote vari- 
ous modifications of the noun ; some of these approach very 
closely to indirect objects; as, time to come is called future ; 
a desire to succeed influences all ; aptness to learn is a good 
quality. 

4. The infinitive verb in the passive voice is used in two 
yays : (1) adjectively ; as, his conduct is to be despised, which 
is equivalent to, his conduct is despicable : (2) to denote what 
is necessary, determined upon, or futurity; as, this is to be 
considered, it is to be settled soon. 

5. It may be used, again, to denote purpose, and some 
other adverbial relations ; as, he went to visit friends, he did 
his best to succeed. Sometimes the phrase in order is used 
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between the verb and the word on which it depends ; as this 
was done in order to prevent confusion. 

6. It may also be used as the leading term in a collection 
of words iutroducing a sentence not grammatically inde- 
pendent ; as, to confess the truth , I was wrong. These will 
be more fully explained in Lesson LVI. 

Other uses of this phrase are difficult of classificatic^n. 

7. Synopsis of the uses of the infinitive phrase. 

' with its objec- j as double object of 

verb or preposition. 



The Infin- 
itive Phrase - 
is used, 



tive subject, 



without Its ob- 
jective subject, 



I 



as a noun m vanous 
relations, as an adjec- 
tive, as an adverb, in 
introductory phrases, 
in other ways, 



with or with- 
out added el- 
ements. 



QU ESTIONS. 

1. How does the infinitive mode without a subject express action ? 
How is it used ? What does it retain in all uses? 2. Give its uses 
as a noun, with examples. As predicate-nominative, what does it 
denote ? 3. Give its uses as an adjective, with examples. 4. How 
is it used in the passive voice ? 6. Give its use as an adverb, with 
examples. What phrase sometimes accompanies it in this use ? 6. 
What other use ? 7. Give a synopsis of the uses of the infinitive 
mode. * 

PRACTICE. 

Explain, with great care, all the infinitive phrases in the 
following sentences, and parse each one, taking the sign to 
as part of it. 

SENTENCES. 

1. I went to see him immediately. 2. The neighbors came 
to assist at the funeral. 3. I always took great care to save 
my money. 4. To doubt would be ingratitude. 5. This 
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gave me an opportunity to escape. 6. The question is to 
be settled on its merits. T. We stopped on the way to rest. 
8. There is a time to laugh. 9. ^Another tried to escape by 
the door. 10. An invitation to join them was refused. 11. 
Frontenac asked the chief to join them. 12. He was to do 
so by gathering them into the church. 13. Who is there 
left to mourn for Logan ? 14. She crept forth at night to 
seek for food. 15. He had patience to hear my story. 16. 
He had the good fortune to find a hatchet. 17. In their 
zeal to cultivate the higher nature they forgot the lower. 
18. 1 sat down upon the grass to recover my breath. 19. This 
bait failed to tempt him. 20. The company was to receive 
a thousand pounds. 



LESSON XXX. 

GENERAL PRACTICE IN ANALYZING SENTENCES CON- 
TAINING INFINITIVE PHRASES, OBJECTS WITH ATTRI- 
BUTES, AND PHRASES OF VERBAL COMPLETION. 

Analyze the following sentences according to the models 
given, paying special attention to the elements mentioned, 
and parsing italicized words' and phrases. 

Note. The distinction between the two forms of double objects — 
the infinitiye with its subject and the object with an attribute joined 
directly with it — is often a very nice one, and the habit of accurate dis- 
crimination it will cultivate will repay the labor, even if it does not 
result in entire agreement in a class of students A useful question in 
doubtful cases is this : does the first part of the object seem to denote 
its principal idea, or does the second part? 
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These additional objective elements may be simply indi- 
cated as objective in the written form of analysis ; the num- 
eral 5 marking all varieties of doable objects. Additional 
particulars may be indicated in the written short parsing. 
For example : 

Sentence. I thought him to be wrong in every partic- 
ular. 

Analysis : 

I thought { him to be wrong* { in every particular.' 
Parsing, by groups of words: 

1. I thought, proposition. 

2. him to be wroniy, double object — person and quality— of 2. 

3. in every particular, adverbial pbrase, modifying wrong in 2. 

Double object parsed : 

1. him, pronoun, objective subject of 2. 

2. to be, infinitive verb, with him as subject 

3. wrong, adjective, attribute of 1. 

Or, each word may be written out in order, as heretofore. 

SENTENCES. 

1. I desired him to let me go. 2. May I be there to see, 
3. He reckoned the distance to be fifty miles, 4. He bound 
himself iy a voio to remain in Canada, 5. They sent for 
Mm to join them in council. 6. The Indians -had long 
ceased to exist. 7. He ordered his men to fire. 8. They 
told us to help ourselves. 9. The statement was at once seen 
to be untrue. 10. The king had to send soldiers to save 
them from destruction. 11. I was overjoyed to hear my own 
language. 12. What have we to do with theef 13. The 
blind man was to hear for the deaf man. 14. Little Two 
Eyes had to go out to look after the goat. 15. They have 
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nothing to eat. 16. After my first voyage, I was destined to 
spend the rest of my days at Bagdad. 17. The sun was 
about to set. 18. I was ready to die with grief. 19. What 
could that favor be, except to increase his treasure ? 20. It 
was not worth while to vex himself about a trifle. 21. I 
have seen a legion of boys scamper over our grass-plot under 
the chestnut trees. 22. He made every possible remonstrance 
to the king not to expose him to such a law. 23. He was 
appointed a^ second in command. 24. It is always honest 
to speak the truth. 25. I consider him the best speaker in 
the house. 26. Madame Roland heard herself condemned 
to death with perfect composure. 27. Do you consider me 
worthy to share the fate of the goodf 28. We resolved to 
have ourselves painted too. 29. First count all men of equal 
caste, then count thyself the least and last. 30. What have 
you here to eat? 



LESSON XXXI. 

CONNECTIVES: THEIR KINDS AND GENERAL DmSIONS. 

In order to prepare the way for elements not yet presented, 
a preliminary lesson on Connectives is necessary. 

1. Any word whose office, wholly or in part, is to join 
other words or elements, is a connective in the most general 
sense. 

2. The copula, in all its forms, is a link between the sub- 
ject and the attribute of Tj sentence ; but this word asserts 
such connection, its verbal force not being lost in its connect- 
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ing office ; it is not, therefore, classed as a connective, but 
as a verb. 

3. Prepositions connect by showing relation of ideas. 
They have been considered already. 

4. Connectives, generally so called, are of two classes ; 
pure, and impure or mixed. 

5. The distinction between them is this : the first connect 
parts which are grammatically equal but form no part of the 
material of such elements ; the second connect parts which 
are grammatically unequal and also form part of the mate- 
rial of one of these two parts. In other words, the first 
connect only, and the second connect and do some other 
office besides. For example : my you have a book and I toant 
ity ih& two propositions are connected by and; this word, 
however, forms no part of the material of either propo- 
sition ; it simply stands between them as a link to make 
them into one sentence. In, you have a book which I want, 
it is seen at once that which takes the place of and s^nd it in 
the preceding sentence ; which stands between the proposi- 
tions making them one sentence as before, and it is a con- 
stituent part of one, being the object of the verb want. 

6. Because some connectives perform two offices they are 
called impure conjunctions ; that is, they are not purely 
connective in their office. Those which connect only are 
pure conjunctions. 

7. Pure conjunctions are also called coordinate, because 
they connect parts of the same rank ; that is, they connect 
two sentences, two subjects, two adjectives, two objective 
elements, etc. The second are called subordinate because 
they always join a dependent element to that on which it 
depends. 

8. The pure conjunction is always a coordinate one, and 
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the impure is always a subordinate one and joins a dependent 
clause to its principal. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Define connectiye, in its general sense. 2. How is the copula 
a connective? How is it classed? 3. How do prepositions con- 
nect ? 4. What two general classes of connectives ? 5. What is the 
distinction between them ? Illustrate by examples. 6. Why are 
they called pure and impure? 7. What other names for the two 
classes? 8. What is the pure conjunction, always ? What is the 
impure ? What does the latter connect ? 

PRACTICE. 

For practice in this lesson, select from the sentences in 
Lesson XXXIV all the connectives, read the sentences with- 
out them, and notice carefully what parts are necessarily 
dropped out if the connective is omitted. 



LESSON XXXII. 

PURE OR COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. The coordinate conjunctions are divided into three 
classes of one conju^ction each, according to the nature of 
the connection they make ; namely, the copulative and, the 
disjunctive tut, and the alternative or, negative, nor, 

2. The first of these denotes addition of equal parts ; the 
second, opposition of equal parts ; the third, a choice be- 
tween equal parts. 

3. There are no other pure conjunctions in the language ; 
that is, there are no other words which connect, and do this 
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as their sole grammatical office. The words as and /or come 
very near to being pure conjunctions, but these put their 
clauses into the relations of cause and of manner. The most 
common connective in the language is and. 

4. With these are joined other words which assist and in- 
crease their connecting force by expressing some additional 
idea. With and are joined also, too, nwreover, hence, etc. ; 
with BUT, nevertheless, yet, notwithstanding, etc.; with or, 
otherwise, else, etc. 

5. These additional words are not themselves the proper 
connectives of the parts, but they modify the relation 
between the parts as expressed by the real connectives, and, 
hut, or. They are for this reason properly called auxil- 
iary connectives and cannot stand without their principals. 
They assist in connecting the same parts as the conjunctions 
with which they are associated. 

6. Their modifying effect is various, and can be learned 
only from their use in sentences ; in general, it is to refer 
the mind to what has gone before, and to indicate that the 
phrase or clause in which they stand is connected in thought 
with some part of it, or with the whole. 

7. Sometimes the principal connective is not expressed, 
but this does not essentially change the office of these auxil- 
iary words. 

QU ESTI ON s. 

1. What classes of coardinate conjunctions? What is the princi- 
ple of clasBification ? What are the conjunctionB ? 2. What does 
each denote ? Give a sentence containing each, and explain the con- 
nection. 3. What other pure conjunctions? Which is the most 
common ? 4. What are joined with these ? 5. What is the oflSce 
of these words ? What are they called ? What do they assist in 
connecting ? 6. What is their modifying effect ? 7. Is the principal 
conjunction always expressed ? 
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PRACTICE. 

Tell what each coSrdinate connective in the following con- 
nects, giving the entire parts connected and naming them ; 
also, give the auxiliary connectives, and tell as definitely as 
possible what their force is. Parse the words and phrases in 
italics. 

SENTENCES. 

\ 

1. Tis true he was monarch and wore a crown, 
But^his heart was beginning to sink. 

Model. . And connects the two predicates, was monarchy 
and wore a crown. But connects the two sentences, ^Tis 
* * crown and his * * * sink, 

2. Sing, or else leave the class. Or connects the two sen- 
tences ; else assists in connecting them ; its force here is, as 
an alternative : or, that is, if you do not sing, leave the class. 

3. He had tried and tried, but could not succeed. 
And so he became quite sad. 

4. Again it fell, and swung below. 
But up it quickly mounted. 

5. It is a hard task ; nevertheless, it must be done. 

6. James went, and Charles went too, but George staid at 
home. 

7. The gift was offered but refused, yet no ill-will was ap- 
parent on either side. 

8. It may cost treasure and blood ; but it will stand, and 
it will amply compensate /or both. 

9. And they must drink or die. 

J 10. We must make the attempt, but we must also be pre- 
pared for failure. 
11. I did not say pride, but proud. 
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12. Here are two books ; take one and leave the other ; or, 
else, take both ; but be sure to return them to me. 

13. He lived in want, sickness, and neglect. 

14. But, what shall be done ? 

15. Be careful for nothing, but faithful in all things. 

16. But most by numbers judge a poet's song, 

And smooth or rough, ivith them, is right or wrong. 

17. This course is right, and, moreover, it is expedient. 

18. Make haste to strike; otherwise, the cause is lost. 

19. The pursuers, too, were close behind. 

20. Eun and tell the news to all^ or else the opportunity 
will be lost. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

COMPOUND ELEMENTS. 

1. CoSedinatb conjunctions combine grammatical ele- 
ments of all kinds into compound elements. 

2. A compound element is composed of two or more simi- 
lar elements joined together. Words, phrases, clauses and 
sentences may in this way be made compound. Only the 
first two are now considered. 

3. The distinction between compound and complex ele- 
ments should be carefully noted. The former are made of 
two or more similar elements, that is, two adjectives, two 
adverbial phrases, etc., each performing the same office in 
the sentence ; each modifjdng the same word, but having no 
direct grammatical relation with each other. The latter 
consist of dissimilar parts joined into one whole. The dif- 
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ference is in the manner of union of the parts. This may 
be seen at once in the following: we study grammar and 
geography ; we study KerVs Grammar, In the first are two 
objects depending on the same verb, and joined into one 
compound object by the coSrdinate conjunction and; in the 
second is one object, made complex by the modifying word, 
KerVs. 

4. Compound elements may also become complex by tho 
addition of modifiers ; in this case it is necessary to describe 
them as compound and complex ; for example : we study 
KerVs Grammar and Smith'' s Geography. 

5. Compound elements may be principal or subordinate : 
only the latter are considered at present. 

NoTB. — Notice that the conjunction is no part of either element 
which it joins : it stands only as a link between them. 

QUESTION S. 

1. What is the oflSce of coordinate conjunctions? 2. Of what is a 
compound element composed? 3. What is the distinction between 
complex and compound elements ? Illustrate by examples. 4. How 
may compound elements become complex ? 5. What elements may 
be compound ? 

P RACTICE. 

Analyze the following sentences according to the model 
given, writing the conjunctions, both principal and auxiliary, 
between the two parts which they join. 

Examples. The rainbow is the fairest and most fairy-like 

thing in all the world. 

r fairest* 
I and 
most fairy-like,* 



The rainhow is the thing 
6 



in all the world.* 
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So now he began to think of pitching his tent and spend- 
ing the night on the shore. 



He began 



so,' now,' 

to think of pitching his tent,' 

and \ on the shora' 

spending the night,' 



Note. — When more than two elements are joined, only one conjunc- 
tion may be used, and generally between the last two ; let sach ele- 
ments be written as they stand, that is, write the conjunction only 
when it is given in the sentence. 

Elements modifying each part of a compound element may be writ- 
ten opposite both, ¥rith a brace, as on the shore above. 

SENTENCES. 

1. A crow, ready to die with thirst and eagerly desirous of 
finding water, spied a maid with a pitcher on her head. 

2. Goldielocks had a black velvet coat, trousers of the 
same, and shoes of shining leather. 

3. He did not say a word to his father or to any of his 
brothers about his plan. 

4. On this particular morning, the breakfast consisted of 
hot cakes, some nice little brook trout, roasted potatoes, and 
coffee for King Midas. 

- 5. The affair was conducted in a manner energetic enough, 
but not pleasing. 

6. He gazed long and earnestly upon the scene before him, 

7. He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers. 

8. With great pain and difficulty I guided my raft to the 
shore. 

9. I knew not what to do, nor where to go, nor how to 
rest my weary limbs. 

10. Next morning Aladdin behaved with much reserve 
and great sadness. 
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11. The first dawn of comfort came to him in a deter- 
mination to stand by that boy through thick and thin, and 
to help him, and cheer him, and bear his burdens, for his 
good deed of that night. 

12. The snow had been heaping field and highway with a 
silence deep and white. 

- 13. Stem and unmoved by all his misfortunes, he stood 
there. 

14. He was fond of books and music, too. 

15. This is the perpetual work of thy creation, complete, 
old, but never faded. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

SUBORDINATE CONNECTIVES. 

1. Subordinate connectives join dependent clauses to 
some word on which the clause depends. They cannot, 
therefore, be used in simple sentences. 

2. The essentiardiflference between coordinate and subor- 
dinate connectives, is that the latter, besides their oflBce as 
connectives, perform some oflBce in their clause, and so are a 
part of that clause, while the former connect only. The 
sentence already given illustrates this; viz., You have the 
hook which I want. Which is, plainly, the connective be- 
tween the two propositions ; as, if it is omitted, they are dis- 
joined. It is also, plainly, the object of the verb want ; as, 
if it is omitted, that verb has no object expressed. The 
double office appears more plainly by writing the sentence in 
these forms: (1) You have the book; I want the book. 
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(2) You have the hook and I want it (3) You have the loolc 
which I want. 

3. This fonn of connection between the two parts of the 
sentence makes the latter part grammatically dependent on 
the first. 

4. SubordiDate connectives are divided into three classes 
according to the office of the clauses in which they stand ; 
viz., Substantive, Adjective and Adverbial. 

5. Substantive clauses are those which perform the office 
of a noun ; Adjective and Adverbial perform the office of the 
parts of speech of the same name. The clause names the 
connective, not the connective the clause. 

6. Subordinate connectives are, in general, relative and in- 
terrogative pronouns and adverbs, and the pro-sentence that. 
The latter is treated in Lesson XL. The relative words are 
proper connectives, and they perform this office by referring 
their clause to an antecedent term. The others are not 
strictly connective, but interrogative, or substitutes, or merely 
introductory. 

7. The number of these connectives is small, but the 
variety of relations into which they put their clauses is very 
great, and they will be best understood by taking them up 
in detail. They are all found in complex sentences, and the 
classification of sentences will naturally precede their anal- 
ysis. For preliminary practice, that their nature and office 
may be understood, only those which present no special dif- 
ficulty are given. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What do subordinate connectives join ? 2. What is the essen- 
tial dilFerence between these and co6rdinate connectives ? Illustrate 
by examples. 3. Into what relation does this connection bring the 
parts of the sentence ? 4 How are they divided into classes ? 5. De- 
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fine the three kinds of clauses. Which names the other, the clause or 
the connective ? 6. What words are used as subordinate connectives ? 
Which of these are proper connectives ¥ 7. What is said of the 
number of these connectives, and of the clauses in which they stand ? 

PRACTICE. 

Select the subordinate connectives in the following sen- 
tences, tell what they connect, what oflSce the clause per- 
forms, and what office in its clause the connective performs. 

Note. — Be careful in this practice to give the entire clause when it 
is necessary to designate it. 

Thorough work with this practice, which should be ex- 
tended as far as may be needed, will very much assist in the 
analysis of complex sentences. 

Example. There could be no other such in a palace 
all whose utensils were silver or gold. 

Whose connects its clause, viz., all whose * * * gold 
^iilti palace; the clause is adjective m office; in its clause, 
whose is an adjective modifier of utensils. 

SENTENCES. 

1. The door which was opened by enchantment was now 
shut by the same means. 

2. You ate up yesterday all the provisions that I had in the 
house. 

3. After the princess passed by, Aladdin went home. 

4. You must do as you please. 

5. We touched at several ports where we traded. 

6. The man succeeds best who tries most faithfully. 

7. As the safety of the troop required this trick, the cap- 
tain reluctantly consented. 
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8. Tell me whose is the fault. 

9. I cannot tell you why this has been doiie. 

10. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
-11. You have never told us how it was all brought about. 

- 13. You must go when the bell rings. 

13. She repeated the answer which she had received to the 
prince. 
-14. As you journey, sweetly sing. 

15. They took their leave with all the respect and thanks 
that could well pass between people, where, on either side 
they understood not one word which they could say, and 
came back to the first island, where, when they arrived, 
they set eight of their prisoners at liberi;y, after they had 
given them a great feast. 

16. On us through the unplastered wall, 
We felt" the sifted snow-flakes fall ; 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do. 
When hearts are light and life is new. 

17. A week had passed, 

Since the great world was heard from last. 

18. S^ when in darkness sleeps the vale. 
Where still the blind bird clings, 
The sunshine of the upper sky 
Shall gutter on thy wings ! 

19. It was the very witching-time of night that Ichabod 
pursued his travels homeward, along the sides of the hills 
which rise above Tarrytown, and which he had traversed in 
the afternoon. 

20. I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are. 



LESSON XXXV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

The way is now prepared to ma.ke a partial classification 
of sentences. 

1. A sentence expresses a complete thought. This does 
not mean all that can be said about a subject^ but such a 
statement, complete in itself, as a writer or speaker chooses 
to make. 

2. The proposition is the basis of the sentence ; the sim- 
plest possible sentence contains a proposition, and this de- 
fines a simple sentence as one which has but one proposition. 

3. The proposition in any sentence may be modified or 
unmodified. Very few sentences are found containing only 
unmodified propositions, but the number of modifications 
does not affect the kind of sentence; this depends on what 
is essential to its structure, namely, the propositions. 

4. The kind of sentence depends on (1) the number of 
propositions it contains, and (2) their relation to each other. 

5. The sentence, life is short and art is long, contains two 
propositions and is, therefore, not simple ; so, also, the sen- 
tence, that life is long which anstuers lifers great end. 

6. These sentences are alike in the number of their prop- 
ositions, but they differ in two respects. (1) By the omission 
of the conjunction and,' the first is made into two simple 
sentences with no change of meaning ; the second cannot be 
so treated. The reason of this is the fact already stated, 
that the conjunction and forms no part of the material of 
the sentence, while the relative connective which does. (2) 
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Either part of the first sentence may he taken hy itself ; we 
may write life is shorty or art is long, without the other ; 
these are, therefore, grammatically independent and equal. 
Of the second sentence we can write, life is long, by itself, 
but not, which answers lifers great end. These two parts, 
then, are gi'ammatically unequal, one being dependent and 
the other independent. 

7. The first sentence differs from the second, not in the 
number, but in the relation of its propositions. These are 
coordinate in the first, and principal and subordinate in the 
second. 

8. Because the parts are combined in different ways, these 
sentences receive different names. Those which contain two, 
or more, independent propositions are compound sentences ; 
those which contain a principal and a subordinate proposi- 
tion, or more than one, are complex sentences. 

^. The test to be applied is this : take each proposition 
with all that belongs to it, and ask whether it can be used 
by itself ; if so, that part is independent ; if all the proposi- 
tions in a sentence can be so used, the sentence is compound ; 
if any one cannot be so used, that one is dependent, or sub- 
ordinate, and the sentence is complex. 

10. Strictly, entire propositions must be compounded to 
make a sentence conipound ; doubling one of the parts 
makes that part compound, but not the sentence. Such sen- 
tences as Jcmes and Charles study, James studies and recites, 
James is good and diligent, are simple sentences with com- 
pound subject, etc., or they are partially compound ; such 
sentences as life is short and art is long, are compound, be- 
cause the entire proposition is compounded. 

11. In structure, then, sentences are simple, partially com- 
pound, compound, and complex. 
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(a) A simple sentence is one which contains but one prop- 
Dsition. 

{h) A partially compound sentence is one whose subject, 
copula, or attribute is compound. 

(c) A compound sentence is one which contains two or 
more entire propositions, independent of each other. 

{d) A complex sentence is one which contains one or more 
independent propositions and one or more subordinate prop- 
ositions. 

12. Compound and complex sentences have their parts 
joined by connectives either expressed or so clearly impli^ 
that it is not necessary to express them. A succession — 
three or more— -of propositions may be joined in pairs, or the 
last two only may be joined ; these are all considered to be 
united by the connectives which are expressed. Illustrations 
of the omission of connectives necessary in grammar are 
found in the following sentences : 

Two, three and four make nine. I want the book you 
have. I went to the house, I rang the bell, I delivered 
my message and I came away instantly. Horse and foot, 
officer and private, regular and volunteer, were mingled in 
the confused retreat. 

13. This is to be noticed about compound sentences ; their 
constituent parts are sentences, and they can be broken up 
nto sentences by the simple omission of the connectives.. 
Partially compound sentences may be made into simple or 
complex sentences by supplying the necessary parts ; but 
they are to be named and analyzed as they stand. 

14. It is very important to keep in mind that the classifi- 
cation of sentences is based on the propositions they con- 
tain; the added elements go for nothing in this matter. 
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The student must detect the propositions and the connective 
to determine what name to give to a sentence. 

15. There are as many kinds of sent/Cnces as distinct sorts 
of relations among propositions shown by their various con- 
nectives. This topic will be completed in Lesson LXI, and 
a full synopsis will be given. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What does a sentence express ? Explain what is meant by 
this ? 2. What is tbe basis of the sentence ? What, then, is the 
simplest form of sentence ? 8. How may propositions appear in any 
sentence ? What alone affects the kind of sentence ? 4. On what 
two things does the kind of sentence depend ? 5. What does each 
of these two sentences given contain? 6. In what are these two 
sentences alike ? Tn what do they differ first ? In what do tbey dif- 
fer second ? 7. What is the relation of the proposition in each of 
them ? 8. What are they named ? 9. What test is to be applied to 
determine how propositions are related ? 10. How do compound 
differ from partially compound sentences ? Illustrate by examples. 
11. How are sentences divided according to structure? Give ex- 
amples of each. 12. How are the parts of complex and compound 
sentences connected ? Give examples showing the omission of con- 
nectives. 13. What is to be noticed about compound sentences? 
What about partially compound ones ? 14. What must the student 
look out for in determining to what class to assign a sentence ? 15. 
How many kinds of sentences are these ? 

PRACTICE. 

For this lesson sentences containing other elements be, 
sides propositions and connectives are given. Eemember 
that the kind of sentence is not affected by any number of 
modifying elements. 

Once again, look out for propositions only ; the two ques- 
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tions to be asked are^ how many statements does this sentence 
contain, and how are they related ? 

From the following sentences select and write the proposi- 
tions with their connectives only, and from this skeleton 
detecmine the structure of each and name it. 

Example. The lesson in grammar which I assigned to 

fche class this morning must be learned before all other les- 
sons. 

Skeleton. The lesson which I assigned must he learned : 
here are two propositions, connected by which ; one can be 
taken by itself, the other cannot. The sentence, then, con- 
tains a principal and a subordinate proposition, and is com- 
plex. 

SENTENCES. 

1. Custom is the most certain mistress of language, as 
the public stamp makes the current money. 

2. How is literature to avail itself of the new words which 
it needs for complete expression ? 

3. A prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

4. Who is he that every man in arms should wish to be ? 
6. My heart smote me the moment he shut the door. 

6. Then take me on your knee, mother, 

And listen, mother of mine ; 
A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers, they were nine. 
J7. Now this is all I heard, mother. 

And all that I did see ; ■ 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
For I'm as tired as I can be. 
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8. America cannot be reconciled till the troops of Britain 
are withdrawn. 
1^ 9. While I am epealyng the decisive blow may be struck. 

10. Life has passed with me but roughly since I heard 
thee last. 
, 11. Unless the gods smile human toil is vainu 

12. Arrived on the scaffold, Mary seated herself on the 
chair provided for her, with her face toward the spectators, 
calm and unmoved, and holding in her hand a golden cross. 

13. The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up ; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

14. You must do as you think best, but you must abide 
by the result of your action. 

15. I watched them until their forms disappeared over a 
neighboring hill, and then taking off my skates I wended 
my way to the house. 



LESSON XXXVL 



NOTATION FOR REPRESENTING COMPOUND AND COM- 
PLEX SENTENCES TO THE EYE. 

Enough has now been done to begin the general analysis 
of sentences and paragraphs, by omitting from them such 
peculiar elements as still need special explanation. These 
latter will be introduced in successive lessons. 

The question of using some form of representation to the 
eye as an aid to grammatical analysis is one not easy to set- 
tle. On the one hand, the oral analysis of a long sentence 
involves so many words and so many repetitions that it is 
both very difficult to hold in mind and very tedious to all 
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parties. On the other hand, any system of ocular presenta- 
tion, to be useful, should be simple, comprehensive, and a 
real aid to analysis, not a substitute for it. Some of the 
systems in use are, with all their merits, cumbersome and con- 
fusing, and their tendency seems to be to lead students to 
make diagrams as the end of the study of analysis ; that is. 
to put the means for the end. 

In this book the sentence is treated as made up of propo- 
sitions and modifiers ; a simple way of writing these so as to 
show to the eye their structure and relation has been given 
and practiced in preceding lessons, so far as relates to simple 
propositions with their modifiers. If now, sentences of all 
kinds, such as are found following one another in books, can 
be reduced to propositions with their direct modifiers, and 
then these can afterward be reduced to their last elements as 
heretofore, this would seem to be sufficient. If a system of 
diagrams fits only selected sentences, it is, of course, inade- 
quate to its proper purpose. The great variety of combina- 
tions in sentences makes it next to impossible to represent 
all to the eye without such multiplication of symbols and 
devices as tends to make the whole subject wearisome, if not 
disgusting. The following way of reducing compound and 
complex sentences to their first elements of propositions and 
modifiers is suggested as an aid to the analysis of sentences 
just as they stand in books, and as a convenient form for 
class work. It is adapted from a little tract given to the 
author many years ago by the late Professor Gibbs, of the 
Yale Divinity School, and believed to have been first pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Teacher. Each teacher is likely 
to have his own way of writing sentences on the blackboard; 
the form is not essential, provided it represents to the eye 
what the teacher desires to have represented. It is given for 
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the assistance of those who have no better way of their own. 
It is, as it is meant to be, only a notation. 



SYSTEM OF NOTATION 
FOB COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENOEa 

1. Let the capital letters A, B, 0, etc., stand for full inde- 
pendent propositions ; the small letters a, b, c, etc., for full 
propositions subordinate to these. 

2. If it does not seem to the teacher to make the notation 

too cumbersome, adjective, adverbial, and objective clauses 
may be designated by the numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc., as heretofore. 

Note. — These numerals were used to denote the different word- and 
phrase-elements in the order in which they were taken up ; adverbial 
clauses are presented after objective, because they are more numerous 
and more difficult ; but it is not necessary to change the significance 
of the numbers, as at first used. 

3. To express the connection of clauses, let the sign -f 
stand for all coordinate relations, and the sign > for all sub- 
ordinate relations. As these would thus express only general 
connections, and as the relation of these parts is of great 
importance, let the connective be written over the sign ; as, 

bat, when, 

4. The Algebraic vinculum or bar may be used to show 
that the parts influenced by it are to be taken together. 

5. The parenthesis enclosing a letter may be used to show 
that the parts of clauses are inserted within each other. 

6. In writing sentences according to this notation, (1) ex- 
press by some symbol every part of the sentence ; (2) express 
every part in the order in which it stands; (3) if connectives 
are omitted, put into the formula the punctuation mark 
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used, to show such connection ; (4) supply only such ele- 
ments as are really necessary to make the sentence clear, and 
indicate any not in the text by enclosing their symbol in 
brackets, [ ]. 

7. Of course, no notation is needed for simple sentences 
standing by themselves. To complete the notation of a 
paragraph, they are indicated by the sign A, as often as they 
occur. 

Symbols for other parts will be given, as sentences requir- 
ing them are introduced. 

PRACTICE. 

The object of the practice is to show the manner of using 
the notation. The points are, (1) to tell what each letter 
stands for, and to reduce each part to final elements ; (2) to 
describe the sentence as a whole from the formula. 

1. Instantly all were in motion ; and messengers rode off 
in all directions. 

and 
FOBMULA. A + B. 

The sentence is compound, consisting of two simple sen- 
tences connected by and. 

2. Great was the excitement throughout all the colonies, 
and great was the wonder in England. 

and 
FOBMULA. A + 5. 

3. At one time it was part of Pennsylvania, but it was 
always a small and peaceful community. 

bat 

Formula A + B. 

4. The people of New Netherlands were not very fond of 
church going, but they were steady in support of public 
worship, and they had great respect for their ministers. 

bat and 

Formula. A + B + C. 
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5. There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

and and 

Formula. A + B + C. 
A = of revelry ' \ a sound was \ by night.' 



then,' 

B = Belgium's ^ { capital had gathered \ , 

chivalry' 



f 



beauty •. 



s ^ 



heri. 



C = The lamps shone bright ^ 



'' o'er fair women ' 
and 



L brave men.^ 



6. We may not live to the time when this declaration shall 
be made good. v 

when 
FOBMTTLA. A > a*. 

a* = this * \ declaration shall be made good } when.' 

\ 7. The children of the forest were touched by the sacred 
doctrine, and they renounced their revenge, which was a 
second nature to them. 

and which 
Formula. A 4 B > a*. 

8. Then he lay tranquil till he saw that the boat was ap- 
proaching the wharf. 

till that 

Formula. A > a' > b ». 

9. An encampment was formed on Capitol Hill ; but a 
detachment marched along Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
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President's House^ of which the great hall had been con- 
verted into a magazinej and^before which some cannon had 
been placed. 

but whic h and 
FOBMULA. A + B > a^ + b^ 

A = An encampment was formed | on Capitol Hill ^. 

( along Pennsylvania Avenue,* 
B = a detachment marched | j„ ^^^ Preridenfs House'. 

• of which^ C *^® ^*^^ ^*^ hei&ii converted } into a magazine,' 
b^ = some * {cannon had been placed [ before which.* 

10. A frightful tumult succeeded to the stillness which 
had reigned in the city when the troops first entered it. 

which when 
POBMULA. A > a* > b.* 

11. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country 
he has turned into a desert. 

and 
whose whose 



Formula. A > a* + b.' 
12. When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall whistle 
by thee : when thou liest down at night, my knife is at thy 
throat. 



when when 

Formula. a» < A : b« < B. 



13. Not until noon was the heavenly orb again revealed ; ^ 
then the glorious light was again unmasked and again the 
Syrian valleys rejoiced. 



and 
Formula. A; B + C 



14. William Penn remained two years in his colony, and 
- then he went back to England, where he staid a long time, 
because he was in poor health. 



and where becanse 
Formula. A + B > a* > b.« 
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16. This event did not happen, and we lay stiU a long 
time waiting for what might come; but at length I told 
them there would be nothing done that night and I prom- 
ised that we would find a way to escape if we could use some 
stratagem to get them ashore. 

and what bat [that] and that if 
FOBMULA. A 4- B > a* + C > 1)8 + D > c« > d«. 

16. A peace which consults the good of both* parties is the 
^^ best because both are interested in its preservation. 

which becanse 
Formula. A (a^) A > b*. 

For partially compound sentences, it seems desirable to 
make the following changes in the notation : 

1, To indicate two or more subjects put a small + before 
the letter which stands for the clause ; thus + A = James 
and Charles study. 

2, To indicate that two attributes or two entire predicates 
belong to one subject, put the same sign after the letter ; 
thus A + = James is good and wise or James studies and 
plays. 

S, When it is necessary from the structure of the sen- 
tence to indicate the subjects or the predicates separately — 
as when one or both are modified by clauses — do so by writing 

S + S before the clause-sign for subjects, and P + P after 
it for predicates ; thus, the reason which you give and the 
additional information which I have convince me of its 



which and which 

necessity =S>a' + S>b«A; that is, a sentence with two 
subjects, each modified by a clause. 
17. Few and short were the prayers we said,. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But-we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead^ 
As we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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[which] and but as 
FOBMULA. A + >a* + B + Ob*. 

18. The captain commanded his men to fire and then 
immediately ordered a retreat. 



FOBMTTLA. A + or A P + p. 
NoTB. — For convenience of separating what any letter represents into 
final elements it will often be better to use the symbols for each part 
of the proposition. When few or no modifiers are joined to parts made 
compound, it is simpler to indicate such parts by the added + merely. 

19. You are sad and moody when you come to the senate. 

when 
Formula. A + > a*. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

« 

GENERAL DIRECTION FOR ANALYSIS. 

For all future analysis the following order of steps is sug- 
gested, to be observed as minutely and fully as the teacher 
judges to be desirable. 

1. Write a formula of each sentence, according to the 
notation given. 

2. Describe the sentence as a whole and reduce it to clauses, 
by the formula written. 

3. Describe, as a whole, what each letter represents. 

4. Write an analysis of each clause according to the form 
already given. 

5. Parse, in short, as much of the text analyzed as seems 
best, according to the form in Lesson XII. Parse at least 
the words and phrases printed in italics. 

6. Question the sentence in aU directions. 
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ILLUSTRAflON. 

Sentence. The daughter of the miller, who was a very 
poor man, went timidly to the king, as he sat in state, ^nd 
while she stood before him in not a little fear a great shout 
arose from the people who had assembled to see the games 
and were becoming impatient at the long delay. 

as and while who 



1. Formula. A (a») A > b« + c^ < B > d^ P + P. 

2. The sentence is a compound one consisting of two sen- 
tences connected by and. The first sentence is complex, 
consisting of one principal and two subordinate clauses, one 
adjective and one adverbial: the second sentence is complex, 
consisting of one principal clause, one adverbial clause, and 
one adjective clause with a compound predicate. 

3. A is the principal clause of the first sentence: a^ is an 
adjective clause modifying A ; b* is an adverbial clause 
modifying A ; c^ is an adverbial clause, modifying B ; B is 
the principal clause of the second sentence ; dMs an adjec- 
tive clause, with two predicates, modifying B. 

! timidly,' 
to the kinff * 

a* = who was a man {very poop.* 

jas,' 
^® «^^ ) in state,' 



b» = 



( while.' 
c* = she stood \ before hhn,' 

I in not a little fear.' 

B = gi*eat* [ a shout arose { ft*om ihe people.' 

d* = who had assembled) to see the games ' 

and 
were becoming impatient {at the delay.' 



y 
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5, 1. the daughter, common noun, subject of 4- 
S. of, preposition, showing relation of S and ], 
S. the miller, common noun, completing relation of $, 

4. went, verb, predicate of 1. 

5. timidlj, adverb, modifying 4- 

6. to, preposition, showing relation of 7 to 5. 

7. the king, common noun, completing relation of 6, 

6. How is the miller described ? How poor was he ? Prin- 
cipal parts of went ? Compare timidly. What is the adjec- 
tive form of timidly ? the verbal form ? what is the opposite 
of timidly ? What question does to the king answer about 
the verb went? What does the as-clause modify? What 
then is its name? What does as connect? Who is he? 
How did he sit ? ^ Principal parts of sat ? etc., etc. 

Note. — In succeeding lessons a few questions on the sentences are 
givei\ as a guide to the kind of questions that may be asked. The 
parts printed in italics are to be parsed. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. Adjective clauses perform three ofl&ces; (1) that of 
defining or restricting the application of a noun ; (2) that of 
expressing some quality, or in some way describing that to 
which they are joined ; (3) some of the offices of nouns in 
apposition. 

2. The general connectives of the first and second kinds 
are the relative pronouns ; of the third the connectives are 
various. 
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3. It is necessaiy to make a carefnl discrimination between 
restrictive, or definitiye, and descriptive clauses. The dis- 
tinction is the same as that between limiting and descriptive 
adjectives, and is best learned by examples. In the sentence, 
/ want the book which you have in your hand, the word tlie 
shows that some particular book is in the speaker's mind, 
but it does not tell the hearer what book is meant ; that is 
done by the adjective claase which follows ; the clause in this 
case, then, is definitive, or restrictive. In the sentence, 1 
want a book which is full of pictures, no particular book is 
meant; any one answering to the description, which is full 
of pictures, meets the desire expressed; the clause in this 
case is descriptive. 

4. The determining question is, does the clause simply 
make definite, or does it add something about, that with 
which it is joined. 

6. Other examples of definitive clauses are : There are two 
principal things that I had to live for. The prayer which he 
uttered was long. I summon from the shadowy past the 
forms that once have been. Not to give up aU the questions 
which I was determined to solve. 

Not all clauses, however, which refer the mind to the 
definitive word the in some other part of the sentence, are 
definitive ; in the following the clause is descriptive : They 
were basking in the beams of the sun, which on that morning 
shone with all the warmth of summer. 

6. Other examples of descriptive clauses are : He wore a 
wig thoit flowed behind. In his hand was a torch, which 
lighted up the cave. The silversmith gave him a double 
sum, which supported him for a long time. I hoped to find 
some creek that I might use as a port. Not to give up 
questions which I was determined to solve. 
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7. Of adjective clauses explanatory of nouns, or perform- 
ing any office which, in the case of nouns, would put them in 
apposition with what they modify, these are examples : The 
question, what is to be done, must now be considered. Our 
fear that all tvas lost was soon confirmed. The inquiry, how 
it can be done, was raised. You do not tell me the reason 
why (or that) it is necessary. The decision whether we go or 
stay cannot be delayed. The connecting power of tJiat, how^ 
why, etc., is not so obvious in these uses ; the words are 
rather introductory than directly connective ; still there is 
no other link between the two clauses than these words. 

8. It will be seen by the foregoing that some adjective 
clauses have an adverbial, or other connective ; that is, the 
connective performs an adverbial office in its own clause^ 
or it is one which is often other than adjective in office. 
Examples of this are : He came to the spot where the fort 
once stood. He lived in a time when votes were venal. He 
felt the presentiment that this stranger had come with good 
intent. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What offices do adjective claases perform ? 2. What are their con- 
nectives? 3. Distinguish between restrictive and descriptive dausea 
4. What is the determining question? 5. Give the examples of 
definitive claases, and find others. 6. The same of descriptive clauses. 

7. Give examples of explanatory clauses and others joined to nouns. 

8. Give examples of adjective clauses whose connective is an ad<» 
verbial word. 

PRACTICE. 

Analyze, according to the general directions given, the 
following sentences. 
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Note. — ^From this point on, words in italics are to be parked. It Is 
expected, of course, that particular attention will be paid in each lesson 
to the subject of the lesson ; for example, to adjective clauses in the 
following exercise. 

SENTENCES. 

1. I eagerly listened to the echo that reverberated again 
and again. 

2. In a moment my pursuers appeared on the bank above 
me, which here rose to tfie height of ten or twelve feet 

3. I never see a broad sheet of ice by moonlight toithout 
thinking of that snuffling breath, and of those ferocious 
beasts that followed me so closely down that frozen riyer. 

4. The deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts. 
Are not exclusively possessed 
By Miman hearts. 
6. A parrot, from the Spanish main. 

Which had been early caged, came o'er. 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla's shore. 
6. To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native /rwiVs, and skies, and sun, . 
He bade adieu. 

7. A story is told of another fox who displayed great; 
sagacity in getting out of an equally bad scrape. 

8. I determined to get sight of the young girl's drawing- 
book, which I suspected to have her heart shut up in it. 

9. Hearest thou voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more f 
10. The theory that the earth is a plane was long since ex- 
ploded. 
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11. What is the reason that you can never succeed ? 

12. The question whom shall we send, is the most impor- 
tant of all, 

13. I had grave doubts whether I was right, 

14. The inquiry why this had been done was not now 
possible. 

15. Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which is a trick 
all sailors learn. 

QU ESTIONS. 

Note. — The questions are numbered to correspond with the number 
of the sentence in the exercise preceding them. 

1. What echo is the echo ? What is the meaning of reverberated f 
Can you substitute some other word ? 2. Is the which-clause defin- 
itive or descriptive ? Change this clause so that height shall be high, 
and there shall be no preposition in it. 3. Do any adjectives in this 
sentence not admit of comparison ? Never means at no time ; how 
is this meaning restricted in this sentence ? Four words in the sen- 
tence cannot be understood from the sentence alono ; what are they ? 
4. Is the that-clause descriptive or definitive ? What is the opposite 
of deep ? of living ? of exclusively ? of human ? 5. Write this in 
prose order. 6. Is spicy compared? is native? Can you change 
of resplendent hue to a compound adjective ? Can you change adieu 
to a Saxon word ? 7. Is the who-clause definitive ? What does in 
show the relation between ? Be sure you are right I 8. Can you 
take get-sight together as expressing one idea? In parsing which, 
look twice before you give its syntax. 9. Is the that-clause defini- 
tive ? 10. What theory is th£ theory ? When was this theory ex- 
ploded ? 11. Ask this question in a simple sentence. 12. Reduce 
this to a simple sentence. What degree of comparison is most im- 
portant of all f 15. What is the antecedent of which t 



LESSON XXXIX. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES; ADJECTIVE CLAUSES CONTINUED. 

1. The relative pronouns, which connect adjective clauses, 
may be the objects of prepositions in their clause ; as. The 
place on which we stand is holy ground. The relative in 
such uses is still the connective, as when it performs some 
other office in the sentence. 

2. This construction occurs in other clauses besides adjec- 
tive, but it will need no special mention when they are con- 
sidered. 

QU ESTION s. 

1. Wbat is the office of the relative pronoun in some clauses? In 
such instances, what is the connective ? 2. In what other clauses is 
this found ? 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

1. In the dark forests of Eussia, in which the snow lies 
on the ground for about eight months in the year, wolves 
roam about in countless troops. 

2. He found his way back by the road by which he had 
come. 

3. All the jewels were in a case of which my mistress kept 
the key. 

4. The king had a daughter whom none of the courtiers 
had ever caught sight of. 

5. A great many things now take place at which people of 
the old time would have greatly wondered. 
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6. The weapon with which the foul deed was evidently 
done was brought into court. 

7. This is the conclusion to which I have come. 

8. The traveller looked anxiously for the spring from 
which the water flowed. 

9. We clearly saw the rocks on which the ship was surely 
drifting, 

10. Is this the sole reward for which you have done so 
base a deed t 

QU ESTIONS. 

General. — Tell about each adjective clause, whether it is descrip- 
tive or definitive. Give the principal parts of each verb in the sen- 
tences. Are you sure you can spell every word in these sentences ? 

Pabticulab. — 1. Write this sentence so that the proposition will 
be at the beginning. Which is the better form ? 2. Write this sen- 
tence, leaving out one preposition and object. 3. What is the simple 
predicate of the first preposition ? Introduce a clause to define ihs 
jewels. 4. Write this sentence so that of shall not be the last word. 
5. Can you substitute another word for things f 6. What weapon is 
{he weapon ? 7. Substitute a transitive verb for come to. 8. Can you 
reduce this to a simple sentence and say just what this does? 9. 
Where was the ship drifting ? 10. So base a deed as what? 



LESSON XL. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES; SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. Substantive Clauses perform the ojffice of nouns^ and 
as such are (1 ) subjects or (2) attributes of propositions, (3) 
objects of verbs and (4) of prepositions. 
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2. A peculiarity of these clauses is that they contain no 
proper connective, though they all contain a word which 
puts them into grammatical relation with the other part of 
the sentence. 

3. All these clauses come under two heads ; (1) those 
which contain an interrogative word, and (2) those which 
are introduced by the word that, 

4. In these sentences, How I shall succeed is uncertain. 
My anxiety is how I shall succeed, and / do not know how I 
shall succeed, the clause introduced by how is, obviously, the 
subject, the attribute, and the object, respectively; as ob- 
viously, how modifies the verb of its clause, but it cannot be 
said to connect, formally, in either instance, though without 
this word the two parts of the sentence are not connected. 

5. Besides, the subject and the attribute not being de- 
pendent but independent and necessary parts of the sen- 
tence, there is no need of any formal connection : they are 
joined immediately, as is the direct object and the object- 
clause. The indirect interrogative, then, implies, but does 
not formally state a connection. 

6. What, then, shall be said about sentences containing 
such clauses ? Not to multiply terms already too numerous 
in Grammar, and yet to maintain real distinctions, say that 
these clauses are joined as a whole — that is, i^luding the 
interrogative words — to the verb as subject, attribute, or 
object. 

7. As objective clauses, they may follow the verb in these 
relations : (a) as direct object of a transitive verb in the 
active voice : I will tell you how you must do this. 

(b) As the object remaining after the A^rb in the passive 
voice ; as. You have been told how you must do this. 

{c) Objective clauses follow some verbs which do not 
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admit other objects without the help of a preposition ; as, 
wonder that, wish that, care that, insist that, etc. ; as, I 
wonder that you do so, I insist that you are right. 

(d) As the object of a preposition; as, AD depends on 
how you do this. 

8. The word that, introducing substantive clauses, is a 
word sui generis. It is used to stand before subject-, 
attribute-, or object-clauses. It is really a pro-sentence, or a 
sentence-article. (See Webster's Dictionary.) In the sentence. 
The certainty is that you are right, the real nature of the 
word may be seen by writing in this form : you are right ; 
THAT is the certainty. That stands for the preceding sen- 
tence, you are right. Again, in the same sentence the makes 
definite the noun following, and they might be written the- 
certainty. So that might be regarded as pointing out, or 
making definite, the proposition that follows, and the two 
might be written thus, that-(you are right). It is not a 
connective in such cases, but really a demonstrative word, a 
sort of handle to hold the proposition by, which the idiom 
of the language requires to be used as a prefix. 

9. How then shall that-clauses be described ? Say they 
are subject-, attribute-, or object-clauses, introduced — not 
connected — by that. 

10. How ^all sentences with these clauses be named ? As 
the object, in whatever form, is a dependent element, sen- 
tences containing object-clauses introduced by interrogative 
words or by the sentence-article that make complex sen- 
tences ; they do, in fact, contain an independent and a de- 
pendent clause. Those which contain a clause of either sort 
used as subject or attribute, contain more than one proposi- 
tion, on the one hand ; these clauses, on the other hand, are 
not connected to the principal by a connective, and are not. 
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in any sense, dependent elements. The sentences are, strictly, 
neither simple nor complex ; they should be described as 
sentences with a clause introduced by that, or whatever the 
interrogative word is, as subject or attribute. 

11. A device for expressing subject- or attribute-clauses is 
necessary. They stand by themselves as peculiar construc- 
tions, and need expressing just as they are. The simplest 
way to bring them into the notation is to write their connec- 
tive, or pro-sentence, before or after the letter representing 
this clause ; as. That you have wronged me doth appear in 
this = that- A; the question is what shall we do next = 
A-what. This notation will show the structure, and the 
sentence may be described as one having a clause introduced 
by that or whaty etc., for its subject or attribute. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What offices have substantive clauses ? 2. What is their pecu- 
liarity ? 8. Under what two heads do they all come ? 4. Give ex- 
amples and show the use of the interrogative word. 5. How are 
these clauses joined to the other parts of the sentence ? What, then, 
is the office of the interrosfatives ? 6. How shall sentences contain- 
ing these clauses be named ? 7. In what relations are they used as 
objective clauses? Give examples of each. 8. Give a full explana- 
tion of the word that^ with examples. 9. How shall that-clauses 
be described ? 10. How shall sentences containing them be named ? 
tl. How shall they be indicated in the notation ? 

PRACTICE.. 

Analyze the following sentences, paying special attention 
to substantive clauses. Parse each one as a clause. 
::. 1. He did not know that it was so late. 

2. John felt that he had sacredly kept every lock of hair 
which had been given to him by any of those ^Is. 
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^-^S. He tells at home that he has seen the most wonderful 
book that ever was. 
4. He does not exactly know what he is sent home for. 
j^ 5. I have noticed that boys dqn't care much for conversa- 
tion with the owners of fruit»trees. 

Note. — It often represents a clanse-sabject which stands after the 
verb. 

6. It is not true that this is the worst thing a boy can 
read. 

7. He reads in the Old Testament that when Moses came 
^o holy ground he put off his shoes. 

that whoi 
Formula. A > a» (b>) a». 

8. He wondered whether she noticed how awkward he was. 
9 It made no difference because it was easy. 

10. He hid them, he did not know where. 

^^11. Where 1 was I yet knew not. 

"^ 12. The young scape-grace said he was only going to dig 

sweet-flag. 
J, 13. That young lady never knew what a cruel thing she 

had done. 

14. The old lady inquired what had passed between the 
genie and her son during her absence. 
^ 16. No boy can explain why he stops to stone the frogs in 
^ the pond. 

16. It was a wild and rocky upland where oUr great pas- 
ture was. 

> 17. The truth is that I am tired of ticking. 
18 I am astonished that you should say so. 

19. The reason is that poetry demands more culture in the 
reader than prose. 

20. This is not what I should like to write about. 
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21. Our fate hangs on what alliances we form. 

22. Only the country boy knows what a hardship it is to 
tie on stiff shoes. 

23. 1 used to wish sometimes that I could make that grind- 
stone fly into a dozen pieces. 

24. The fact is that the amusements of a boy in the coun- 
try are not many. 

25. I will give the money to whomsoever you shall send to 
receive it 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

Find a double object in the sentences. Find a dependent clause 
subordinate to a dependent clause. Find an adverb, an indirect 
object and an adverbial phrase, which all modify the verb of a subor- 
dinate clause. In which sentence does the subordinate proposition 
come first? Is the where-clause in 16 adverbial ? etc. 



LESSON XLI. 



COMPLEX SENTENCES: ADVERBIAL CLAUSES DENOTING 

TIME, OR TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 

1. Adverbial clauses of time are of great variety and 
number, denoting all the circumstances which adverbs de- 
note, and others besides. 

2. This is to be carefully noted about adverbial clauses ; 
that the entire clause expresses for the sentence the same 
idea which the connective expresses for the clause. For ex- 
ample: James lives where his father lives : where his father 
lives denotes the place of James' living, as where does of his 
father's living. He does as he was told : as he was told 
denotes the manner of his doing, and as that of being told. 
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He came when he was called : when he was called denotes 
the time of coming, as when that of being called. The con- 
nective may indicate only in a general way, and sometimes 
quite indefinitely, the idea of time, place, etc., but still it is 
the same for its clause as the whole clause is for the sentence. 

3. Temporal clauses denote various relations of time, the 
reference being to the principal clause. Keeping in mind 
that they are dependent on the principal clause, they may 
denote that 

(1) The time of the principal verb is antecedent to the time 
of the subordinate clause ; as, we go before the bell rings, 

(2.) The time of the principal verb is the same with that 
of the subordinate clause ; as, we go when the bell rings, or 
while the bell rings, 

(3.) The time of the principal verb is subsequent to that 
of the subordinate verb ; as, we go after the bell rings. 

4. The principal connectives of temporal clauses are before 
and after, which make the time of the action of the princi- 
pal clause antecedent or subsequent to that of their own 
clause ; when, which signifies at the time that ; while, which 
signifies during the time that j till, which signifies up to the 
time that ; and since, which signifies /rom the time that, and 
as, which denotes almost any relation of time. 

5. When is also used interrogatively : before, after, till and 
since are used also as prepositions. 

6. Fver and soever are added to when, making the mean- 
ing at any time that. 

7. When and while and since are used to denote other re- 
lations than those of time ; as, he remained in the ranks, 
when = though at the same time, he might have been pro- 
moted : while all this is true = though this is true, etc.; I 
will do it since = because, inasmuch as, you desire it. 
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QU ESTTONS. 

1. What do adverbial clauses denote ? 2. What is to be noted about 
adverbial clauses ? Give the illustrations in the text. Find others. 
How do these differ from other adverbs ? 8. To what do clauses of 
time refer ? What are the principal relations expressed by them ? 
Illustrate by examples. 4. What are the principal connectives, 
with their signification ? 5. How, otherwise, are these words used ? 
6. What is the force of efoer and ioeoer added to when ^ 7. In what 
other senses are whUe, when and sinoe used ? 

PRACTICE. 

Sentences to be analyzed : 

1. He did not smile at them again, till he was much older, 

2. One of the best things in farming is gathering hickory 
nuts after the frost has cracked the burrs. 

j^3. He enjoys his work as he goes along. 

4. The boy's eyes dilate with pleasure as he steals some of 
the treasures out of its wondrous pages. 

5. I have been very busy since you came. 

6. He blushed a^gain as he thought of his ill-fitting shoes. 
^ 7. He went whenever he could find a good excuse. 

^ 8. John was in the meadow by the river when the bobo- 
link sang so gayly. 

9. It seemed a good thing that we could rest on Saturday, 
when we were tired ,j|and play on Sunday, when we were 
rested. 

10. Still is the story told, 

When the goodman mends his armor, 

And trims his helmet plume > 
When the good-wife's shuttle merrily 

Gk)es quickly through the loom. 
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qu;estion s. 

General. — Find all the adverbial phrases in the sentences. Tell 
precisely what each temporal connective joins and denotes. Ask 
and answer, about each sentence, such questions as these : 

Up to whai time does tiU mean ? What was not done iiU that 
time? Which is first in order of time, heing much older ^ or smiling at 
them again f » 

Particulab. — 1. When by inference did he smile again ? 2. What 
part of speech is hickory f 8. When does he enjoy his work ? 4. What 
makes the boy's eyes dilate? 5. Write the comparison of hiisy, 6. 
Does (M express a reason as well as time ? 7. How often did he go ? 
8. What is the complex attribute of the first proposition ? 9. What 
does it stand for? Does it mean anything of itself? Does it ever do 
so? 10. Substitute a participle for qmcMy, to make the line more 
vivid. 



LESSON XLII. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: LOCAL CLAUSES. 

The principal local relations expressed by clauses are : 

1. Place in which the action of the principal verb is done; 
as, he lives where his father lives. 

2. Place from which the action of the principal verb 
starts ; as, he came whence his father came. 

3. Place to or toward which that action tends ; as, he 
went whither his fatlier went. Where is generally used in 
place of tvhither. 

4. The principal local connectives are where, whence and 
whither, which are also used as interrogative words. 

6. As already noticed, these connectives are used with 
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clauses performing other offices ; as, come to the spot where 
we met (adjective) ; tell me where you live (substantive). 

Wliere also expresses relations not always reducible to the 
notion of place : as, where every precaution has been taken, 
no one can be blamed = //' in any place, etc., or on the sup- 
position that, etc. 

Whence denotes, also, the source or origin of what follows ; 
as, the general disobeyed orders ; whence or (hence) our dis- 
aster. 

6. Where denotes in which place, or in what place f Whither 
denotes to which place, or to what place f Whence denotes 
from which place, or from what place 9 

7. Ever and soever are added to these words to make their 
application indefinite or general ; as, wheresoever = in any 
place whatever. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1-8. What ore the principal local relations expressed by clauses ? 
4. What are the principal local connectives ? 5. What other offices 
do they perform ? 6. What does each of these connectives denote ? 
7. What is the force of ever or soever added to them ? 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

y 1. Through the great lofts "gfow iiho hay , where the swal 

lows nested, the winter wind whistled. 
/ 2. Where your treasure is there will your heart be also. 

3. Then they travel along all day, where neither tuft nor 
turf waa seen. 

4. I could not go back where the gunner had stored the 
powder /or a fresh supply. 

6. Back to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose. 
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6. Where'er we tread 'tis holy ground. 

7. He was foundi/w^^lwhere we left him. 

8. He departed whither he would. 

9. Wheresoever the carca^ is^ the eagles are gathered 
together. 

10. He lay down to rest where night overtook him. 

QU ESTIONS. 

Give the precise connection of each local connective. 1. Are you 
9ure that the where-dause is adverbial here? 2. Where will your 
heart be? 3. Where do they travel? 4. Supply a phrase which 
will make the where-clause adjective in office. 5. What is the sim- 
ple predicate in the first line ? What is the object of to? 6. What 
is the antecedent of U in Hisf 7. Where was he found ? 8. What 
does whither modify ? 9. What is the simple predicate of the first 
clause ? 10. Does the where-clause tell definitely the place of lying 
down ? Does anything in the sentence ? 



LESSON XLIII. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. CLAUSES DENOTING MANNER. 

1. Adverbs express the definite manner of an action, as 
do also adverbial phrases ; adverbial claases express manner 
indefinitely, or rather relatively to the manner of some other 
action. 

2. The principal connective ol these clauses is as, which 
is also used to denote a variety of relations: [see Lesson 
LVIII] for example ; Do as yon please. 

3. This word really denotes a correspondence or agreement 
between the actions expressed by the verbs of the two prop- 
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ositions ; in the sentence given, no definite manner of doing 
is stated, but the doing and the pleasure of the doer are to 
correspond. Clauses which correspond with adverbs in the 
principal clause are more definite, and are considered in Les- 
son XLIX. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What do adverbs express? Adverbial clauses? 2. Wbat is 
the principal connective of thes^ clauses ? 3. What does this word 
express ? Illustrate by examples. 

SENTENCES FOR PRA.CTICE. 

1. All turned out as I had anticipated. 

2. The true poet sees things not always as they are^ but as 
they ought to be. 

3. Socrates died as a philosopher dies. 

4. It is done as thou hast commanded. 

5. He will stir his fins now and then as an elephant moves 
his ears. 

6. As I came will I return. 

7. It shall be done as you have said. 

8. He was living as his father before him had lived. 

9. Then you must go and come as it pleases you. 
^10. The lesson must be recited as the teacher directed. 

11. I do with my friends as T do with my books. 
^^12. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
13. Does the soul put forth friends as the tree puts forth 
^leaves? 

' 14. Do thou bear the banner, as it was borne before. 
16. We scorn his fiercest anger. 

As ,we loathe his foreign gold I 



LESSON XLIV. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE ELEMENTS PRESENTED 

SO PAR. 

Sbisttences to be Analyzed : 

1. All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom« 

The sun himself shall die, 
Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality. 

before 
Formula. A, B > a*. 

% 

2. I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time ^ 

3. I saw the last of human mdld> 
That shall creation's death behold^ 

As Adam saw her prime. 

4. I do not wonder at it now, as I look back. 

5. I believe that a good school should be one that will fit 
men and women for the humble positions that the great mass 
of them must occupy in life. 

/. 6. AU the students get the idea that a man must be in 
public life. 

7. I am perfectly aware that I am 'not revealing pleasant 
truths. 
;i 8. I repeat the proposition, that repose is the cradle of 
power. 

9. We touched at several islands on which wa drove a 
profitable trade. 

10. Word was giveji that all seemed hopeful. 
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11. Old Caspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by. 

12. He experienced a kind of delightful wickedness in in- 
dulging his dislike of Sunday. 

13. Column and arch and dome rise upon the vision in 
painted light. 

p^ 14. The gobbler does not eat one grasshopper while any 
one is watching him. 

^ 16. He knows that for months to come the pantry will 
contain golden treasures. 

16. Then I called a council whether I should take back 
the raft. 

17. He wonders next how much the horses cost. 

18. Those who heard him grumble at the neglect with 
which he was treated would have supposed him^vf^e for re- 
bellion. 19. But this ill humor lasted only till the throne 
was really in danger. 20. It was precisely when those whom 
the sovereign had loaded with honors shrank from his side 
that the country gentlemen, so surly and mutinous in the 
season of his prosperity, rallied round him in a body. 

21. There the historian of the Eoman Empire thought of 
the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Italy against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still retained some 
show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppression 
of Africa. 

22. Hastings advanced to the bar and bent his knee. 

23. On Linden when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

24. Fitz-James looked round, yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received. 

26. The queen asked him whether he had forgotten who 
it was he was speaking to. 
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QU ESTIONS. 

1. What conjunction might be supplied ? What does hefore con- 
nect ? 3. Is the *' vision " described an indefinite or a definite one ? 
Is the tJiat-daune descriptive ? What is the common form of adawn f 
What is the indirect object of ga/oef 3. Express *<?/* human mold in 
one word. What is the antecedent of her f What does the as-dause 
modify ? What does it denote ? What is the meaning of prime t 
4. What does the as-dause denote ? 5. What is the ofilce of the 
first that-dausef Of the second? Does in life modify occupy or 
podtiomf Who are meant by them f Compare all the adjectives. 
6. What idea is tJhe idea ? What is the simple predicate of the sub- 
ordinate clause ? What man is a man ? 7. Parse the ihat-datise. 
8. Parse the th/it-dause. 9. Can you substitute another word for 
drone? 10. Parse the that-clame, 11. What kind of verb is stood? 
12. What is the simple object of experienced? Be sure you are 
right in this I 13. Is upon his vision adverbial or objective ? What 
number is the verb? 14. For how long does the gobbler, etc.? 
What particular gobbler is meant? 15. What does/(?r months to 
come modify ? Is golden compared ? What part of speech is that ? 
16. Is there an omission of any thing necessary to the sense ? 17. 
What tense is cost ? 18. Find a double object. What does for 
rebellion denote about ripe ? 19. What does &w^ connect ? What does 
reaUy modify ? How long did this ill humor last ? 20. What does 
predsdy modify ? What does that connect ? Give the mode and 
tense of each verb. 21. What is the relation of the two phen-dauses 
to each other ? 22. Is to the "bar objective or adverbial ? 23. Write 
this in prose order. Is untrodden an adjective or a participle ? What 
is the simple predicate of the principal clause ? Of the subordinate ? 
24. Is yet the connective of the two predicates ? Is the thai-dause 
descriptive ? 25. How many clauses in this sentence ? Is any con- 
nective to be supplied ? Make this sentence into a better one. 



LESSON XLV. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: CAUSAL CliAUSES. 

1. It is difficult to determine whether causal clauses should 
be considered as subordinate to a leading clause, or as coor- 
dinate with it. In the sentence, we must do this because it is 
right, the proposition it is right stands as the reason for the 
proposition we must do this : is the latter grammatically de- 
pendent on the former ? If we expand the connective, the 
sentence might be, we must do this for the cause — adverbial 
phrase modifying do — that — sentence-article, doing for the 
proposition following what the noun-article does for the 
word cause — ^it is right. There is a relation between the two 
clauses, for they do not mean the same if the connective is 
omitted, but the connection is not the same as in the case of 
a relative pronoun or relative adverb. Still, they are as near 
to being subordinate as they are to being coordinate, and it 
is as well to regard them, as they are generally classified, as 
making complex sentences. 

2. Causal clauses are those which express the cause or 
reason of the action of the principal predicate. The prin- 
cipal connectives of these clauses are, for, because, since, as, 
inasmuch as, whereas. 

3; They denote 

(1) The cause of an effect, or that which produces an 
effect ; as. The crop has failed because there has been no rain. 
The latter clause expresses the cause of the fact stated in the 
former. 

(2) The reason of something, that which leads to results, 
that on which it rests as a ground ; as. Obey your parents, 
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for this is right The latter clause expresses the reason of 
the command in the former clause. 

(3) MoiivOy that which leads to an act; or, more generally, 
its origin or source ; as. He did this because he was amhitiouSy 
The latter clause expresses the motive of his doing this. 

4. It is difScult, sometimes, to distinguish among these 
three kinds of clauses, which for purposes of grammar may 
all be classed as causal^ but it is a good mental exercise to 
question them all closely. 

5. Sometimes the causal clause stands as the leading one 
without a connective, and is followed by the statement based 
upon it, which latter is accompanied by the words, therefore, 
wherefore, hence, etc. For example ; This is right, therefore 
we must do it. The proposition we must do it is an inference 
or deduction from the first proposition, this is right. Such 
clauses are called illative, and the connectiyes are called 
illatives. Other illative connectives are, accordingly, conse- 
quently, so, then. 

6. " Causal connectives indicate a proposition from which 
something follows; they correspond conversely with the 
illative particles which point out that which does follow.^* — 
Worcester's Dictionary. 

7. "Of these connectives because is the strongest and 
most emphatic ; for is not quite so strong ; since is less 
formal and more incidental than because ; as is still more 
incidental than since, and points to some existing fact by 
way of assigning a reason ; insomuch as seems to carry with 
it a kind of qualification which does not belong to the rest. 
Whereas is used to introduce resolutions.*^ — Webster's Dic- 
tionary. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Are causal clauses to be regarded as dependent ? Explain an 
example or two, and state the conclusion. 2. Define causal clauses. 
What are the principal connectives ? 8. What do they denote ? 4. 
Can a distinction be made among them ? 5. Explain illative clauses 
by examples. 6. How does Worcester's Dictionary distinguish 
oausal and illative connectives? 7. Give Webster's account of the 
force of the causal connectives. 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. I slept qtiietly all night, for I was very weary, 

2. It wa^ my business '/d go before the flood-tide began, 
for otherwise I might not be able io reach the shore at all, 

3. I lodked on both* sides for a^roper place to land, for 1 
was not willing to be driven far up the river, because I 
hoped to see some ship at sea. 

4. It does not follow that I wish to be pickled in brine, 
because I like a salt-tvater plunge at Nahant.^ 

6. And right is right, since God is Ood. 

6. At last, because the time was ripe, 

I chanced upon the poets. 

7. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these, ye have done 
it unto me. 

8. I believe ; therefore, have I spoken. 

9. I will walk at liberty , for I seek thy precepts, 

10. As you command me, I have no choice. 

11. Whereas all this and more is true, we resolve to endure 
it no longer. 

12. The moon was shining sulkily. 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done. 
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13. You could not see a cloud, 

Because no cloud was in the sky. 

14. The roads were impassable ; so I was obliged to stay 
where I was. 

15. Then home we will hasten 

While yet we can see, 
For no watchman is waiting 
For you and for me. 

16. As no tools have been provided, we must e'en do with- 
out them. 

17. This is granted; consequently, let there be no delay. 
-^ 18. As he had never expected so great success his delight 

was unbounded, 

19. The man has done all that he promised : he must, 
accordingly, be paid all he was promised. 

20. Since I had no money of my own to give, I could but 
pray that God would bless your majesty. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the reason of sleeping quietly ? What doeff very 
express ? 3. What was my business f Why ? What does otherwise 
modify ? 3. Where did I look ? What for ? Why ? What reason 
for this reason ? What does/ar modify ? What does at sea modify ? 

4. What does not follow ? What is the because-dause the reason of? 

5. What is the reason of the first statement ? 6. What is the simple 
predicate of the beeause-clause f 7. Is unto me adverbial ? Which 
of these clauses is causal ? 8 Which of these clauses is causal ? 9. 
What is the effect of seeTcing thy precepts f 10. Why have I no choice t 
11. What is the ground o^ our resolve? 12. Is the principal idea of 
the first predicate in the verb, or in the adverb ? Write the line so 
that the predicate shall directly express sulkiness. 13. Why could 
you not see a cloud f What is the simple predicate in the second line ? 
14. Which is the causal clause ? Is was a copula ? What is so f 
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15. Whither will we hasten? YThat does yet denote? 1& for you 
adverbial ? 16. What is we must do toithout them the consequence of? 
17. What is the ground of the command ? 18. What was the meas- 
ure of his delight ? Why ? 19. Which is the causal clause ? 20. 
What does dnce connect ? What does that connect ? 



LESSON XLVI. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: FINAL CLAUSES. 

1. Pinal clauses are of two kinds ; those which denote 
purpose, and those which denote result, of the action expressed 
by the principal clause. In meaning they are the opposite 
of causal clauses ; these denote the source or origin of an 
act ; those the end or termination of it. 

2. Clauses of purpose denote what an act is done for ; not 
the motive, but what end it is directed to : clauses of result 
denote what comes from the act expressed by the princi- 
pal yerb. The connectiye of both is that. For example : 
Speak, that I may know thee : that is, knoioing thee is the 
purpose of the speaking which is commanded. Speak so that 
you can he heard: that is, being heard is the result of speak- 
ing so. 

3. The connective that stands by itself in clauses of pur- 
pose. These may denote an aflSrmative or a negative pur- 
pose ; the latter is expressed by that not or lest ; take heed 
that ye sin not, or lest ye sin. Another variety contains a 
negative in both clauses; as, do not stir, lest you upset the 
boat. That, in these clauses, is equivalent to in order that, 
to the end that. 

4. The connective that, in clauses of result, is associated 
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with the words^o and such in the principal clause^ and de- 
notes what follows from the indefinite degree or manner or 
quality of what these words are joined with ; as, he came so 
late that nothing was done ; nothing being done was the result 
of that degree of lateness expressed by so late : he acted so 
that all thought him mad ; that all thought him mad was the 
result of that manner of acting expressed by acted so : he 
was such a liar that no one believed him ; no one's believing 
him was the result of his being such a liar, 

5. It is important that this relation of clauses of result 
should be clearly understood, and therefore another example 
is added. He had done me so many favors that I could not 
ask for more. What had he done ? Many favors. Hoto 
many ? So many. How many is so many ? Not ten or 
twenty, but enough to prevent asking for more ; the result 
of receiving so many is that I could not ask for more. 
• 6. Formally, so or such and that are correlatives ; really, 
the indefinite idea expressed by so or such is made definite 
by the clause of result introduced by that. 

7. The corresponding words in these clauses may stand 
together, or they may be separated by intervening words; 
as, We walked rapidly, so that we were very tired, or, we 
walked so rapidly that, etc. On the other hand, so is not 
always followed by that. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What kinds of final clauBes ? What is their relation to causal 
clauses ? 2. What do clauses of purpose denpte ? Clauses of re- 
sult? Give examples. What is the common connective of both t 
3. What may thatrdauses denote ? What word is equivalent to 
thai not t What is the meaning of that in such cases ? 4. What is 
the connective in clauses of result ? Explain by examples. 5. Give 
another example. Find others. 6. What is the relation of so- and 
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suchrdements to tkat-dausesf 7. Where may the corresponding 
words stand ? 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

Note.— The relations of these clauses will be best represented 
hj writing both connecting and corresponding term above the sign; 

thus, ^""^^^^ 

1. Praise between man and man is so rar^that we know 
neither how to bestow it nor how to receive it.^'^ 

2. So translucent was it/(hat I could look for miles into 
its clear depths. 

^ 3. Be silent, that you may hear. 

4. The mind and the character can be so symmetrical that 
they lose aZi charm and all significance. 
. 5. He was only trying to invent a new mode of locomo- 
tion, that he might encourage his legs. 

6. He had such a longing for them that he pined away. . 

7. Thanksgiving day was so subdued by going to meeting 
that the boy could not enjoy it, 

8. The crops were in such a state that they could not be 
gathered. 

9. The. weather was so clear that the sea did not rage. 

10. iliere are so many bright spots in the life of 'd farmer^ s 
boy that Ijthink I should like to live it over again. 

11. Do thy diligence lest the reward come not at the last. 

12. You should be careful what you say, that you may be 
understood. 

13. Take good heed, lest ye hear in vain. 

14. It is wise to do one^s best at all times, that success may 
at least be deserved. 

15. So many thoughts crowd into the mind that it is dif- 
ficult to choose among them. 
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QUESTION S. 

1. How many objects must hetioeen always have? What is that 
we hmw, etc., the result of? What phrases are made to correspond 
by neither and nor f 2. Does the that-dause denote purpose or re- 
sult ? 3. For what purpose are you to be silent ? 4. What does 
that they lose, etc., result from ? 5. What was he trying to do ? With 
what purpose ? 6. What was the result of hamng such a longing t 
Is for them adverbial ? 7. Of what is the that-dause the result ? 8. 
How is the meaning of such explained in the sentence ? 9. Change 
this to a clause denoting cause, followed by the result stated as an 
Inference. 10. Do the same with this sentence. 11. What is to be 
the result of doing thy diligence ? 12. What result will follow Imng 
careful f 13. Of what" is rw?^ heoHng in vain the result? 14. What 
is wise? To what purpose is it wise ? 15. What makes it difficult 
to choose ? What is difficult ? 



LESSON XLVII. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: CONDITIONAL OR IP-CLAUSES. 

1. Some clauses are joined to the principal to grant some- 
thing on which the principal action of the sentence is con- 
tingent or dependent. The connective of these clauses is if, 
which signifies grant, or allow, on the supposition that. The 
negative form is unless, or except. 

2. For example ; We shall go, if it is pleasant : going is 
contingent on its being pleasant.- The if -clause, expressing 
something uncertain, makes the action of the principal 
clause doubtful, and it is said to be in the subjunctive mode. 

3. Many cases arise under this general statement which 
will be best understood by examples. 

8 
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{a) Both claases may be affirmative^ as in the example 
above. 

{b) One may be negative and one affirmative ; as, We 
shall not go, if it rains; not going is contingent on its 
raining. We shall go, if it does not rain; going is contingent 
on its not raining. 

(c) Both clauses may be negative; as, We shall not go 
unless it is pleasant : not going is contingent on its not being 
pleasant. 

4. More perplexing diflEerences of meaning arise from the 
use of different tenses in the if-clause. The following are 
the principal varieties : 
{a) Peesent Time : 

^ I have a dollar — which I am not certain about — I will 
lend it to you. 

If I am there — I do not know whether I shall be or not— 
I will speak. 

Unless some one comes — which is uncertain but very urgent 
— he will die. 

If help comes — ^which we hope, but are not sure of— all will 
be right. 

If I have offended yow— as it seems — I am sorry. 

In these sentences, the supposition is doubtful, and so the 
contingent action is doubtful. 
(b) Past Time : 

If I had a dollar — which I have not — I would lend it tx) 
you. 

^f I were you — ^as I am not — I would go. 

If thou hadst been here — as thou wast not — my brother 
had not died. 

In these sentences, the supposition is contrary to fact, and 
so the opposite of the action contingent on it is true. 
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{c) FuTUBB Time : 

I will give you a dollar, if you will ^ro— will you ? 

What will you give me, if I will tell you f — as perhaps I 
will. 

I will go, if he vnll promise to go — will he ? 

In these sentences the act supposed is future and uncer- 
tain ; when it becomes a fact — if it does — ^then the action 
contingent on it becomes a fact also. 

Some contingent clauses are future in fact, though not in 
form ; as, if it should rain, we shall not go. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the office of some clauses? What coiinective expresses 
this relation ? What are the negative forms ? 2. Illustrate by exam- 
ples. 3. Illustrate by sentences the different cases of affirmative 
and negative clauses. 4. The same, with suppositions made (a) in 
present time; (b) in past time; (e) in future time. Find other 
examples. State the general principle with reference to each set of 
examples. 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. K a man^s soul is in his pocket, he should be punished 
there. 

2. The boy is willing to do any amount of work, if it is 
called play. 

3. If he had his toay, he would do nothing in a hurry. 

4. If the boy felt little exhilaration on Tfianksgiving day, 
he at'C a good deal. 

6. If there was anything which he hated, it was spreading 
hay after the mowers. 

6. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

7. Unless it had been true, I would not have said it. 
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8. K a country boy were toise, he would stay at thai age 
when he would enjoy himself most. 

9. All would have been lost in that hour of misery, unless 
succor had come from this unexpected quarter. 

10. I saw very plainly that if we had kept aboard we 
should all have been safe, 

11. Unless you will do me this kindness, I must give up 
all hopes of the prize. 

12. If it were always rain, 

The flowers would be drowned ; 
If it were always sun, 
No flowers would be found- 

13. ' If our king be taken from us. 

We are left to guard his son. 

14. I am happy if you are prosperous. 

15. If it were not so, I would have told you. 

QUESTIONS. 

Ask about each supposition in the sentences what it implies. 

1. Where is there f What man is a man ? 2. What is really the 
simple object of to dot What is formally, that is, grammatically? 
8. Does he have his way? How, then, about doing things in a 
hurry? 4. What are contrasted here ? Does if mean very much the 
same as though here ? 5. What does it represent ? Was there any- 
thing he hated ? 6. Wliat tense is repent ? What time does the clause 
express ? 7. Was it true ? What mode and tense is toovld have said f 
8. Does he stay at that age ? Is he, then, wise ? Is the when-dause 
adverbial? 9. Did succor come ? Was all lost? 10. What is the 
office of the that-dausef Were all safe? 11. What direct and 
indirect objects in this sentence? 12. Is t^ alioays rain? Are there 
no flowers ? What does it stand for ? 18. What mode and tense is 
he taken f 14. On what does my liappimess depend ? 15. Mode and 
tense of loeref 
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LESSON XL VII I. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: CONCESSIVE AND ADVERSATIVE 

CLAUSES. 

1. Concessive clauses are used to grant something as a 
cause or reason in opposition to the statement of another 
clause. 

2. This concession is made in two ways : 

(a.) By clauses introduced by though y although, or albeit , 
and however ; for example. Though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes he became poor ; notwithstanding what you say, I can- 
not believe the story ; however this may be, the fact remains. 
The first clause of all these sentences allows something which 
is opposed to what is stated in the second clause, but the sec- 
ond is still true, notwithstanding this opposition of meaning. 

(J.) The indefinite relatives are used in the same way, 
sometimes ; as, whichever road you take, you will reach the 
place = though you should take one or the other road, etc. 
Whoever says this, it is false = Though any one says this, 
etc. While is also used in the same way : e.g., while this may 
be true, the fact remains = though this, etc. 

3. A concession mtiy be made, also, (a) by such forms of 
expression as. Brave as he was, this daunted his courage = 
Though he was very brave, etc. Whatever may be done, etc. 
{b) By a phrase, equivalent in meaning to a concessive 
clause , as, despite, or notwithstanding, his bad temper, he is 
not a bad man = Though he has a bad temper, etc. These 
last, containing only one clause, are simple sentences. 

4. Properly speaking, all these concessive clauses are fol- 
lowed by clauses containing an adversative conjunction and 
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80 they are formally opposed to each other. This conjunc- 
tion, however, is not always expressed, but when expressed 
makes a peculiar sentence not yet described. Without this 
the sentences may be called complex, and the concessive 
clause may be taken as the dependent one. 

5. The main difference in meaning between though and 
although is that the latter is considered to be more emphatic. 
Albeit is very little used. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How are the clauses considered in this lesson used ? 2. What 
is the first form of making concessions? Illastrate by exam- 
ples. What is the second form ? Illnstrate by examples. 3. What 
other forms of clause make a concession ? What phrases do the 
same? 4. By what are all concessive clauses really followed ? What 
kind of sentence are these ? 5. What is the difference of meaning 
between though and althottgh f 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Though an angel from heaven should declare the truth 
of it, I should not believe it. 

2. However this event may turn out, the cause is lost 
beyond all hope. 

3. Cautious as the general had always been, this oppor- 
tunity was eagerly embraced. 

4. Whatever excuse you may offer (= though you offer 
any excuse you please or can) the offence is unpardonable. 

5. Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished. 

6. I liked the elephants a great deal better, though they 
were not dressed in crimson velvet at all, and had no golden 
towers on their backs. 
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7. Wise as you are, you don't know this. 

8. I could not help laughing, though I tried hard not to. 

9. You must not be proud, although you wear such fine 
clothes. 

10. Honesty is the best policy, though trickery often seemfi 
to succeed. 

QU ESTION s. 

Answer, about each sentence, these two questions : (1) What is 
conceded in it ? (2) and what is opposed to this concession ? and do 
this very definitely. 

Further : Write out, for each sentence which admits of it, an ex- 
pansion of the concessive clause ; e. g.^ the second sentence — this 
event may turn out in any manner, and for all this, etc. 



LESSON XLIX. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES: CLAUSES DENOTING 

COMPARISON. 

1. Some clauses are added to the principal clause of the 
sentence to express a comparison of two actions, qualities, 
or circumstances. These clauses, through their connectives, 
correspond with some word or group of words in the prin- 
cipal clause, and sometimes the entire clauses correspond 
with each other. 

2. There are three cases. 

{a) Some sentences assert that two qualities, manners, 
etc., are equal to each other. They do this by a clause 
introduced by OrS, and corresponding with the word or words 
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expressing that with reference to which the comparison is 
made^ also introduced by as. 

For example ; He did his duty as well as he could. How 
did he do his duty ? Well How well ? As well. How 
well is as well ? As well as he could; that is, his ability to 
do tvell and his doing well are asserted to be equal. 

(b) Again : He is as good as he can be. How good is he ? 
The sentence does not assert any degree of goodness, but by 
the word as before good leads us to expect some comparison 
by which we can estimate its degree. Then, hoio good is he ? 
as good as he can be; that is, his goodness = his ability to 
be good. 

IN'otice here that no absolute degree of goodness is as- 
serted ; a comparison is made between ability to be, and 
being, good. 

{c) Again : James is as goo^ as Charles. Here James and 
Charles are compared as to^goedness, and they are asserted to 
be equal in that respect. 

{d) If the negative form were used in the first clause, so 
would generally be used in place of as ; thus, he is not so 
tall as I. 

{e) How is the first as to be disposed of ? It is an adverb 
of indefinite degree, modifying the following word or words. 

How is the second as to be disposed of ? It is a conjunc- 
tion, corresponding with the first as^ and connecting its 
clause to the word or words which the first as modifies. 

(/) Two qualities or circumstances belonging to the same 
person or thing may also be compared in this way; as, he is 
as foolish as he is young. 

This is called comparison of equality. 

3. Some sentences assert inequality of the manners, qual- 
ities, etc., which are compared in the two clauses. This 
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comparison is made by the conjunction than, which corres- 
ponds with the sign — the suflSx er, or the word more — of the 
comparative degree, accompanying the word or words ex- 
pressing that with reference to which the comparison is 
made. As the correspondence is expressed in the preceding 
case by the correlatives as, aft, it is expressed in this case by 
the correlatives er, or more, than. 

For example : He is taller than his brother ; he and his 
brother are compared with reference to tallness ; that they 
are unequal in this respect is shown by the sufl&x er, fol- 
lowed by the than-clause. 

Again ; he acted more wisely than he knew ; his acting and 
knowing are compared, and are unequal ; this is shown by the 
comparative word more and the than-clause following. 

4. This is to be noticed about both these cases : There is 
really a word of quality, manner, etc., in each clause, accom- 
panied by a sign — sufl&x or word— of degree. Thus to ex- 
pand each example given : (1) he did his duty as well as 
he could (do it well) ; (2) he is as good as he can be (good ) ; 
(3) James is as good as Charles (is good); (4) he is tall-EB, 
THAN his brother (is tall); (6) he acted more tvisely than he 
knew (that he acted wisely). 

6. How shall than be disposed of ? It is a conjunction, 
which brings the statement of its clause into comparison 
with something in the principal clause ; it thus connects its 
clause to the word, suffix, or group of words, to which the 
corresponding sign of degree is joined. 

This is called comparison of inequality. 

6. Some sentences assert that one quality, manner, etc., 
varies as another quality or manner does. For example; 
he is as much wiser as he is older. To what degree is he 
wiser? Much wiser. How much? as much as he is 
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older. Here two qualities of the same person vary in the 
same degree, and this equality of variation is shown by the 
corresponding terms as, as. 
This is called proportionate equality. 

7. Another mode of expressing this form of comparison 
is this : the older he grows, the wiser he becomes. The com- 
parison here is made by the word the : this, however, is not 
the article, but the datiye case of the Saxon demonstrative, 
and is equivalent to the phrase by that. For example : The 
= by that = by as much as, he grows older, the = by that 
he becomes wiser. 

For the classification of such sentences as wholes, see 
Lesson LXI. 

8. Sometimes an infinitive phrase is used instead of a 
clause; as, I was not so foolish as to believe all his story. 

9. Clauses of comparison are very often elliptical in struc- 
ture, and in order to a full analysis it is necessary to supply 
omitted parts. It is not best to do this, however, unless it 

is really necessary. 

\ 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is the office of some added clauses ? What is the gram- 
raatical relation of these ? How many cases are there ? 2. (a) State 
the first. Illustrate by the examples given. (&) Give and explaii 
another example. Are the assertions of such clauses absolute ? (e) 
Give another example, (d) What change does the negative form 
generally take ? (e) How is the word as in each clause to be dis- 
posed of ? (/) What further variety of this kind of comparison? 
What is it called ? 3. State the second case. Illustrate by examples 
and find others. 4. What is to be noticed about both of these cases ? 
5. How is ihun to be disposed of in these constructions ? What is 
this kind of comparison called ? 6. State the third case. Give ex- 
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amples. What is this called ? 7. What is another Ibrm of this ? 
Explain this use of the word the. 8. What is sometimes used in 
these sentences ? 9. What must sometimes be supplied ? 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

Note. — The correspondence will be sufficiently presented in the 
notation by writing the signs of both parts ; thus, more, than ; as, as ; 
oyer the sign of connection, as in Lesson XL VI. 

/ 1. She went through the halls with as much caution as the 
fear of death could inspire, = a*^*^ ^ 

2. Any boy would rather hoe corn all day than weed the 
garden for an hour. 

Note. Eather is a proper comparative degree. 

3. Ed. May is SiS jolly as he used to be. 

4. Self-denial is just a^ good for grown up people as it is 
for children. ^ 

5. There is more nonsense talked about culture than there 
is about any thing else. 

6. A boy can stand on one foot as well as a Holland stork 
can. 

7. There is as much difference between praise and flattery 
as there is between praise and blame. 

^ 8. I have never seen any girls so lovely as those were who 
used to sing in the gallery of that bare old meeting-house. 

9. !N'o play ever seemed so sweet to a boy as that between 
sundown and dark on Sunday. This is on the supposition 
that he had conscientiously kept Sunday and hadn't gone in 
swimming. 

10. I take thy courtesy as freely as 'tis nobly given. 

11. Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
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12. The reading was rendered less tedious than it other* 
wise would have been by the silver voice and just emphasis 
of Cowper, the clerk of the court. 

13. This is as mu&h too large as the other was too small. 

14. The sea was wet as wet could be. 
The sands were dry as dry. 

15. It would be far easier to die for my friend than to live 
without him. 

> 16. This little goblin, was far more clever than any of his 
brothers was. 

17. There the little ancient man 
Cracks aafast as crack he can. 

18. I know Fm further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy, 

19. TTie richer he was the more did he love and hoard his 
money. 

20. The less we see of that sort of people the better off we 
are, always. 

21. He is no more drunk than I am crazy. 

22. No man can look so toise as he can and for so long a 
time. 

\ 23. He pleaded the case of his client as eloquently as ever 
lawyer did, but all was in vain. 

24. The farther off a tyrant is removed from me, the better 
pleased am I. 

25. The sooner she returns to her home, the warmer shall 
her welcome from me be. 

QU ESTIONS. 

Gekebal. — Tell what are compared in each sentence and how the 
parts agree or diflfer. For eiample : in 1, the caution with which she 
went through the halls is compared with the caution which the fear 
of death could inspire, and the first is as great as the second. 
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Particulab. — 1. With what degree of caution did she go? 2. 
With what is hoeing corn compared? What two times are con- 
trasted ? What mode and tense is toeed f 3. How jolly did Ed. 
May used to be? Does used express a full verbal idea? 4. What 
does just modify ? What are the two simple predicates? 5. What 
word without any syntax ? What ellipsis in the sentence ? 6. Com 
plete the second predicate. 7. Write this sentence, changing dif 
ference to the adjective form. What are the two simple predicates ? 
8. What are ihose girls compared with ? Does bo follow a negative 
here ? 9. What does l^utt stand for ? What is that in the second 
sentence ? Substitute a word for mndovyii. Parse to a hoy as a phrase. 

10. What is given ? What is taken ? Compare the two adverbs. 

11. Does take up express more than one idea ? Interpret the three 
articles. 12. What does 5y the voicey etc., modify? What is the 
simple predicate of the than dause f Compare tedious in two ways ? 
13. What kind of comparison is here made? 14. Complete the 
second line. What are the two simple propositions? 15. Is this 
a complex sentence ? What are the two subjects ? 16. What does 
than connect? 17. Is cracks a transitive verb here? Supply the 
ellipsis between than and when. 19. What is the first simple predi- 
cate ? 20. Does better off express two ideas ? 21. Is drunk com- 
pared ? 22. What are the two simple predicates ? 23. Did what ? 
All what ? 24. What word in the first ^Inuse answers to better in 
the second? 25. What is the quickness of her return compared 
with? 



LESSON L. 

SOME ADVERBIAL PHRASE-ELEMENTS. 

1. Some peculiar phrase-elements have been excluded 
from sentences thus far, because they would be more readily 
understood after the preceding lesson on clauses denoting 
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comparison. They are such as denote degree, quantity^ 
measure and comparison. 

2. Degree may be denoted (a) by some adverb modifying 
the word -adjective or adverb — to which it is joined, and 
making its meaning more intense ; as, very good, strikingly 
handsome, exceedingly well. The degree so denoted is either 
positive or comparative. 

3. Degree is also denoted (5) by phrases expressing excess, 
defect, or comparison ; as, neat to nicety y a gentleman to his 
finger nails, learned in nothing, small for = compared with 
his age. The degree so denoted may be either comparative 
or absolute. 

4. Degree is also denoted {c) directly by measure ; this is 
done by numerals joined to the standard of measurement. 
For example : He is ten years old ; is old is the predicate ; 
how old is he ? years old, years being the measurement of 
age ; how many years ? ten ; ten years, then, modifies old, and 
expresses the degree or measure of age. So in the ditch is 
four feet deep ; is deep is the predicate, feet is the measure of 
depth, and four is the exact number of feet; four feet, then, 
modifies deep by expresifing the degree or measure of depth. 

How are years and feet to be parsed ? As nouns without 
case — that is, any of the named cases — ^after old and deep, 
denoting degree or measure. There is no need to torture 
the sentence by supplying a preposition. 

6. (a) Degree is also denoted by phrases expressing a kind 
of comparison. For example : The speech was good enough for 
the occasion ; enough indefinitely expresses degree of good- 
ness, and the occasion is that with which the speech is com- 
pared, or that with reference to which the assertion of the 
sentence is made ; the occasion and the speech, that is, 
were equal. 
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(J) Again: The speech was too good for the occasion; in this, 
too denotes excess indefinitely, and the occasion denotes that 
compared with which the goodness of the speech was in 
excess ; the occasion and the speech, that is, were unequal. 

{c) Such phrases are analyzed by saying that enough and 
ioo modify by denoting degree indefinitely, and that the 
phrase modifies the same word by denoting that with which 
the comparison is made. 

{d) How are too and for to be parsed ? Too is an adverb 
modifying good, and /or shows the relation between occasion 
and enough, just as the clause of comparison corresponds 
with the word of quality, manner, etc. 

6. Degree, then, may be expressed in three forms; positive- 
ly, but without fixed standard ; as, very long, long to excess ; as 
denoting equality with something; as, long enough for use; 
as denoting inequality with something ; as, too long for use. 

7. Degree of difference, or measure of excess of one thing 
over another, may be denoted, (a) indefinitely, by adverbs 
prefixed ; as, he is much older ; by phrases expressing some 
exact measure of difference ; as, he is (by) ten years older ; 
by comparison with something else ; as, he is as much older 
as he is wiser. 

8. Sometimes the infinitive phrase is used to express com- 
parison ; as, it is too stormy for going out, or to go out ; it is 
good enough for use, or to use. 

9. To these may be added two other forms of phrases. 
(a.) He could do no less than to assist. In this sentence, 

to assist expresses, in a manner, one side of a comparison of 
which the other side is no less : no less is the object of cotild 
do, and than connects to assist to the phrase no less. This 
construction is nearly equivalent to those considered above. 
(5.) She was the most beautiful of all. In this sentence, 
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most denotes degree of beauty ; all denotes those with whom 
she is compared. Of ally then^ modifies she, as denoting 
those among whom the comparison of beauty is made. 

10. All these phrases of comparison may be considered as 
adverbial in their office, as they are for the most part joined 
to adjectives and other terms admitting such modifiers. The} 
do not make complex sentences. 

11. The principle of the last paragraph but one may be 
extended one step further, to clauses following the superla- 
tive degree. For example : This is the most serious mistake 
that ever tvas made; what does the that-clause modify ? that 
obviously represents the noun mistake, but the clause has 
reference to all the mistakes involved in the superlative most 
serious : of all the serious mistakes made this is the most 
serious. To write the sentence in another form, this is the 
m^st'that-ever-was-made-serious mistake. This view seems 
to make the clause correspond with the superlative word 
most and to modify what it does, namely, serious. The 
same would be true if the superlative were indicated by the 
termination est. 

NoTB. — The teacher will dispose of these clauses in this way, or caU 
them adjective after the noaD, as he decides. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What phrase-elements are here considered ? 2. How is degret 
denoted, first ? Give illustrations. What is the character of the 
degree so denoted ? 3. How, next, is degree denoted ? Give illus- 
tratioDs ? What is the character of this form ? 4. How next is 
degree denoted ? Explain the examples given. lHyheis ten years 
old, how is years parsed ? 6. How is degree denoted next ? Explain 
the examples in (a), (5), (c) and {d). Tell how to analyze and parse 
good enough^ or too good, for me. 6, Recapitulate th*^ modes of ex* 
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pressing degree. 7. How is degree of difference expressed ? 8. What 
phrase is sometimes used in these constructions ? 9. {a) State and 
illustrate the first additional kind of phrase, (b) The same with the 
second. 10. What is the office of all these pb rases ? 11. To what 
may this analysis be farther extended ? Illustrate by another exam- 
Die. Is this mode of analysis correct ? 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. My raft was now strong enough to hear any reasonable 
weight. 

2. This dog was the largest and fiercest of the/owr. 

3. That was the funniest sight of all. 

4. The king was no way prouder for all his great honors. 

5. The old chief was far too wary to be caught by so cheap 
a device. 

6. Younger by fifteen years, brother at once and son, he 
left my side. 

7. The rescued traveler was not rich enough to pay any 
reward but thanks. 

8. The honor is little enough for the labor. 

9. He is richer by millions and more avaricious than rich. 

10. Enough remains of glimmering light to guide the wan- 
derer's steps aright. 

11. 'No one thought the old miser could do less than give 
the boy a dollar. 

12. The home of my childhood was miles and miles away 
from me now. 

1.3. If we toere base enough to desire it, it is now too late 
to retire from the contest. 

14. Your netvs is too good to be believed. 

15. James is much the better scholar of the two ; Charles, 
however, is ten years older. 
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16. His discourse was good enough, though it was long 
beyond all excuse, 

17. The Ottawa warrior wmfull seven feet high and large 
in proportion. 

18. Nothifig was too mean for him to stoop to : no bribe 
was small enough for him to refuse. 

19. The next station was twenty Norwegian miles distant, 
coo far to reach on a night so bitterly cold. 

20. We suddenly came upon a broad river, quite ten feet 
deep. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Interpret the word strong ; i.e., how strong is strong enov^hf 
Write the sentence with a participial noun in place of to bear. 2. 
What is this dog compared with? 3. What is that dght Qomi^oxed 
with ? 4. To what degree was ihe king prouder f Does aU here 
mean every one ? 5. What does chea/p modify ? Why was he not 
to be caught, etc. ? 6. Point out all the modifiers of he. What does 
at once modify ? Do adverbs modify nouns? How much younger ? 
7. With what is i^h compared ? 8. With what is honor compared ? 
9. What does hy millions denote ? What are compared in this sen- 
tence? 10. Enough for what? What does of show the relation 
between? 11. What are compared here? Supply an omitted con- 
nective. Is this connective necessary ? When may a connective be 
omitted ? 12. Is the distance expressed by a/way definite or indefi- 
nite ? 13. What does to desire modify ? What does the first it stand 
'or? the second? 14. Change to he 'believed to a preposition and 
object. 15. What does hmaeoer modify ? In what two respects are 
James and Charles compared? 16. What does beyond all excase 
modify? How good was the discourse? 17. How high was the 
warrior? How large ? 18. What is the object of/or? What kind 
of object is it? 19. What degree of comparison is next? What 
degree of comparison is Utterly cold f 20. How hroad is the river ? 
how deep f 



LESSON LI. 

GENERAL REVIEW OP THE LAST SIX LESSONS. 

QU ESTIONS. 

• 

1. What do causal clauses denote? 2. What are the principal 
connectives of these clauses ? 3. Find a sentence illustrating the use 
of e^ch. 4. Tell the meaning of each. [Consult, on such questions, 
a dictionary, 9r complete grammar.] 5. What are illatives? 6. How 
does an illative clause differ from a causal one? 7. In it must be done^ 
because it is rights what is the relation of the first clause to the second ? 
8. Are causal clauses subordinate ? 9. What is the principal j'^waZ con- 
junction ? 10. Be silent that you may hear ; what does the that-clause 
denote? 11. When ihat denotes result, what other words are used 
with it ? 12. Is there any idea of cause or reason in clauses denoting 
result ? 13. Find three sentences illustrating each use of that as a 
final conjuuction. 14. What is the principal conditional conjunc- 
tion ? 15. What is the negative form ? 16. Does, If Iliad been there 
I would have done ity express any doubt? 17. Does, If lam there I 
wiU do it, assert something conditional or unconditional ? 18. Do 
it, if you dare; on what is doing contingent? 19. What is the sig- 
nification of this conjunction ? 20. Find sentences illustrating as 
many varieties of suppositions as you can. 21. In though he wns rich, 
etc., what is the force of though f 22. Explain the relation of each 
clause to the others, in the following : Though I give my body to be 
burned and have not charity, I am nothing. 23. Is there any other 
concessive conjunction ? 24. Find, out of this book, ^yq sentences, 
each containing a concessive clause. 25. Change these clauses to 
conditional ones, and tell what diflference of meaning the change 
makes. 26. What is the principal term to denote comparison of 
equality ? 27. Comparison of inequality ? 28. How do compara- 
tive clauses express qualities, etc. ? 29. Explain in full the relation 
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of clauses in, A% a man thinketh^ so is he. 30. Also in this : My pun^ 
ishment is greater than lean bear. 31. What are compared in this ? 
It is good enough for you. 32. In, M is too good to eat, parse to eat. 33. 
In, He is ten years older^ parse years. 34. Expand the following to 
two full clauses : It is easier to form good resolutions than to keep them. 
35. Find ten sentences containing clauses or phrases of comparison. 

.SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

The following sentences contain illustrations of some of 
the clauses just considered, together with others previously 
given. Of course, it would be impossible to find a succes- 
sion of sentences in a paragraph illustrating a certain series 
of grammatical elements in the order in which they have 
been present-ed. 

Let the sentences be analyzed in full, and let the questions 
following be multiplied and extended. 

1. Of all the species of pedants which I have mentioned, 
the book pedant is much the most tolerable. 

2. He has an exercised understanding, and a head toMch is 
full, though it is confused. 

3. A man who converses with him may often receive from 
him hints of things that are worth knowing, though they are 
of little use to the owner. 

4. The worst kinds of pedants among learned men are such 
as are naturally endowed with a very small share of common 
sense. 

5. Shallow pedants cry up one another much more than 
they do men of solid and useful learning. 

6. These islands that lie so fresh and green before thee 
and with which the whole face of the ocean is spotted, as far 
as thou canst see, are more in number than the sands on the 
sea-shore. 
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7. What recked the chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holyrood ? 

8. He rights such tvrong where it is given, 
If it were in the court of heaven. 

9. AUhcmgh he had never been in an asylum any more 
than he had been in war, he was almost as perfect a drunk- 
ard as he was a soldier. 

10. It seemed to the boy that aflfairs would go more 
smoothly than they had ever yet gone, if everybody would 
live in this simple fashion. 

aUESTIONS. 

1. What are compared in this sentence ? What does much mod- 
ify ? Define pedant and speeies. 2. What two things has he ? How 
is the head described ? What two qualities are contrasted ? 8. What 
man may receive, etc. ? To what is the thoughrdavM opposed ? 4. 
Who are the worst pedants? Are they the worst of aU pedants? 
Can endowed be followed by any preposition but wUh f Is common 
compared ? 5. Does cry up express more than one idea ? Compare 
all the adjectives and give the opposite of each. 6. What islands 
are these islands ? What is the simple predicate of the ihat-dause t 
What is the simple predicate of islands f Change more in number to 
an adjective. 7. Meaning of recked. Is if the right conjunction 
here ? What is another form of chieftain ? 8. What part of speech 
is rights t What is the more common form ? Can though be substi- 
tuted for if without change of meaning ? 9. What comparison of 
inequality here ? of equality? What does almost modify ? Is per- 
fect compared ? 10. What is the subject of seemed^ More smoothly 
than what ? On what condition ? If everybody would live how ? 

If more practice is wanted at this point, the sentences in Lesson 
XXXTV may be used. 



LESSON LII. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. Compound sentences have been defined as those which 
contain two or more coordinate propositions. The proposi- 
tions, as such, should be compounded, to make the sentence 
pompound. 

2. They are composed, really, of two or more sentences, 
generally, but not always, connected by conjunctions, and 
are of great variety of form and structure. It is understood 
that the proposition, with or without added parts, as the 
case may be, constitutes a sentence ; and, in general, any two 
or more sentences may be joined into one compound one. 

3. In particular : two or more simple sentences may be 
joined ; as, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of msdom 
and to depart from evil is understanding : also, two or more 
partially compound sentences; as. You and I must go or else 
delay and inconvenience to all concerned will follmo : also, a 
simple and a complex sentence ; as, This will do now, tut 
you must do better in the future if you wish to succeed : a 
partially compound and a complex, or a simple sentence ; 
as, Jam.es and Charles will go now and you will folloto when 
it is pleasant, or you will follow at your convenience : and so 
on, in every variety of combination. 

4. The sentence of some form is the constituent factor of 
compound sentences. 

5. Sometimes a compound sentence is composed of two 
compound sentences; that is, a sentence should first be 
resolved into compound sentences, and these again into sim- 
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pie or other sentences. An example is given in sentence 7 
below and also in 10. For these sentences it is as well to 
write in the formula both the punctuation mark and the 
conjunction when one occurs. 

6. Sometimes, as in the case of subordinate compound 
elements, several sentences may be connected into one by a 
conjunction between the last two. Several sentences, also, 
may follow each other without any grammatical connective. 
These might as well be written as separate sentences, with a 
full stop after each. Write them in the formulas, however, 
as they are, indicating the want of conjunctions by using 
the punctuation marks which separate them in the text. 
The conjunctions which make compound sentences are andy 
but, or. 

7. The steps in analyzing compound sentences are these : 
(1) separate the whole structure into sentences, describing 
each as simple, complex, etc. : (2) separate each of these 
sentences into its component elements, as heretofore. A 
sentence of any kind which makes a factor of a compound 
sentence is indicated in the formula by a capital letter, with 
or without clauses attached to it. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What are compound sentences ? What must be compounded 
to make them? 2. Of what, really, are they composed? What 
kind of sentences maybe joined to make them? 8. Give several 
specifications with examples. 4. What is the constituent factor of a 
compound sentence ? 5. Of what, further, is such a sentence made 
up? Give an example. 6. How may several sentences be joined 
into a compound one ? How are they sometimes found ? What are 
the conjunctions used ? 7. Give the steps in analyzing compound 
sentences. 
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SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. In this march we traversed almost the whole circuit of 
the hills around Jerusalem and I then had the opportunity 
that I had longed for, to see the force with which we were 
contending. 

2. The troops were admirably armed : there was nothing 
for superfluity, but those who conceived the system knew 
the value of show, and the eqaipment of the legions was 
superb. 

but and 

FORJffULA. A : B + C (b») C + D. 

3. The helmets and swords were frequently inlaid with 
the precious metals, and the superior officers rode richly- 
dressed chargers. 

4. The common soldier was proud of the brightness of his 
shield and helmet : on duty Jo^^ were covered ; but on their 
festivals the most cheering moment was that when the order 
was given to uncage their arms. ^ 

5. The first decided blow of tLa war was given ; I had 
incurred the full wrath of Eome : the trench between me and 
forgiveness was impassable ; and I felt a stern delight in the 
conviction that hope of truce or pardon was at an end; the 
seizure of the fort was a defiance of the whole power of the 
3mpire. 

6. It had the higher importance of a triumph at a moment 
when the courageous are perplexed by doubt and the timid 
watch their opportunity to raise the cry of ill-fortune. 

7. These thoughts banished rest from my pillow and I 
passed day and night in b, feverish exaltation of mind ;-b»#- 
if I should compute my few periods of happiness, one of 
them would be those days Then I could neither ea^ nor sleep. 
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and another would be the week of victory which I am now 
to relate. 

and bat if when and which. 

Formula. A + B: + a« < C> b^ + D > c^ 

' 8. There was kindness under the roof of Nero and a liberal 
hand covered the table in my cell. 

9. The hours passed heavily along, but they passed ^ and I 
^ was watching the last rays of my last sun, when I suadenlv 

"^ perceived a cloxi^rise in the direction of Eome. 

10. It grew broader as I gazed ; the whole mass of cloud 
became crimson t the sun went down and another sun seemed 
to have risen in its stead. 



QU ESTIONS. 

1. Is in this march local or temporal? What did we traverse? 
What hills? What opportuuitj^ had I longed for? How many 
ideas in longed for? What force? 2. Write the second proposition 
with adjective attribute. Meaning of superfluity, equipment, superb ? 
3. What adverbs in the sentence ? What adjectives ? Meaning of 
inlaid^ chargers? 4. How many sentences in this? What are the 
simple predicates ? ^o^Awhat? What order? 5. Is decided com- 
pared? is full? What is the noun corresponding with decided? 
full? stern? whole? What is the adjective form of vyrath? for- 
giveness ? delight ? hope ? defiance ? power ? 6. What had ? How 
many clauses modify moment ? They are whenrd luses, and moment 
denotes time; are these clauses adverbial? 7. What did these 
thoughts banish ? Whence ? What did I pass ? how ? Does jf ex- 
press something that did or did not take place ? What would one 
period be? another? 8. Does there denote place? What is the 
proof of the kindness? 9. What happened while I was watching? 
Find a double object. 10. What grew broader ? When ? What is 
the simple subject of the second proposition ? 
9 
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PARTICIPIAL ELEMENTS. 

1. The participle^ in its various uses^ makes the basis of 
a large number of grammatical elements, and must now be 
oonsidered. 

2. The participle is a form of the verb and is called by 
some a mode. The main distinction between this form and 
•those which are usually called modes is that the asserting 
word is wanting in the participle and it therefore assumes 
the action or state denoted by the verb. 

The uses of the participle in sentences are these : 

3. It is used, first, as a noun. As such it is the name of 
a state or action, and may be the subject or attribute of a 
proposition, or the object of a verb or preposition. For ex- 
ample : Lying is wrong. Lying is deceiving. We should 
avoid lying. He is accused of lying. 

4. It is used, second, as a descriptive term. The assumed 
action or state is used as a property or quality of objects and 
the participle becomes adjective in its use. For example : 
The time of singing birds, the beloved disciple, the shorn 
lamb, etc. 

5. The participle used as a noun may take any modifica- 
tion of a noun, and that used as an adjective any modifica- 
tions of an adjective ; at the same time, the participle, not 
having lost its verbal nature, may take any modifications 
which the verb allows. For example : The merry singing 
of the birds, the greatly beloved disciple, singing for pleasure, 
deceiving one^sfriendfi, etc. 
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Note. — These uses of the participle will have been found occasion 
ally in the sentences already given ; they are presented formally now, 
that ail the uses of the participle may he given at one view. 

6. It is used, third, as a participle in various ways. 

To understand this use of participial elements it is neces- 
sary to know how propositions are abridged. 

7. Eemembering that propositions consist of three distinct 
parts and that two propositions in one sentence are joined 
by some connective, the inquiry is, how two propositions can 
be abridged to one, or how the assertion of one can be 
changed to an assumption, and so the sentence be made 
simpler in grammatical structure. 

Note. — Abridging^ a& api^ied to sentences, generally means reduc- 
ing the number of propositions. 

(a) Take for illustration the complex sentence, When but 
half of our heavy task was done, the bell tolled the hour 
for retiring ; if the copula was is changed to the participle 
being and the connective tvhen is omitted, the sentence be- 
comes, But half of our heavy task being done, the bell, etc. 
In this example the first assertion becomes an assumption ; 
there is no longer any need of the connective between prep- 
ositions, as one of them has vanished, and the subjects of 
each remain unchanged. 

{b) Again ; from the compound sentence, The rain was 
pouring down and we could not proceed, by dropping the 
copula and the connective the sentence is reduced to a 
simple one with a participial element preceding ; thus, the 
rain pouring down, we could not proceed. 

(c) Again ; from the partially compound sentence. We 
were not able to delay longer and set forth immediately, 
dropping the copula and connective as before, and retaining 
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the subject with the remaining verb, the sentence becomes 
simple with a participial modifier of the subject ; thus, not 
being able to remain longer, we set forth immediately. 

8. To recapitulate; (1) reducing the two propositions of 
a complex sentence to one by dropping the copula of one 
and the connective, leaves a noun and participle without 
grammatical relation with the rest of the sentence. 

(2) The same is true of a compound sentence whose verbs 
have different subjects. 

(3) Reducing two verbs with the same subjects by omit- 
ting one copula and the connective and transferring the 
subject to the remaining verb leaves a participial modifier of 
that subject. 

9. In general ; omitting copula — ^that is, changing the verb 
to a participle — and connective, makes an independent ele- 
ment, and omitting copula, connective and a subject makes 
a participial modifier of some noun. 

The principal oflSces of participial elements in which the 
participle as such is found are these : 

10. The paiiiciple with a noun — its subject — are inde- 
pendent of — that is, have no formal grammatical relation 
with — the rest of the sentence. These elements denote (a) 
the time of an action ; as, the sun having arisen^ we started ; 
(J) the cause or reason of an action ; as, the horses being tired, 
we halted for the night ; (c) the condition of an action ; as, 
the weather being favorable, we shall go. 

11. The participle without a subject is an adjective mod- 
ifier, generally of the subject of the sentence ; as, cheering the 
general, we passed on. These may be said to denote an action 
preliminary to the principal action of the sentence. 

12. A third use of participles is found in such sentences as. 
He came laughing, he stood reading a book. These do not 
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express manner of action of the principal verb, nor are they 
strictly modifiers of the subject. They seem rather to denote 
an additional action accompanying the principal action, and 
are called joar^ic//?fe5 of concomitantr action. 

13. To recapitulate ; participial elements with subjects are 
used to denote the time, cause, etc., of the principal action 
of the sentence ; without distinct subjects, to denote prelim- 
inary action, and to denote an action concomitant with the 
principal action. 

14. The participle in all these cases may take any modifier 
which its verbal nature allows. 

15. The participle with its noun and any added words 
used as 10 above has no grammatical connection with the 
sentence, and may be designated in the diagram by the 
letter I, the symbol for independent elements. (See lesson 
LV.) The participle having no subject, with its modifiers, 
constitutes an adjective element, and needs no special desig- 
nation in the diagram. 

The participle of concomitant action may be so named in 
connection with the verb in the analysis of the clause in 
which it stands. It is not strictly a modifier of either part ; 
say that the verb is acco^nipanied by this participle. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. Wbat is the use of the participle ? 2. What is the participle ? 
How does it differ from the verb ? 3. Give its use as a noun, with 
examples. 4. Give its use as an adjective, with examples. 5. How 
may it be modified when used in these ways ? 6. How, besides, is it 
used ? What must be understood preliminary to this ? 7. What is 
the inquiry here ? What is meant by abridging in grammar ? {a) 
Give the first illustration, (b) Give the second illustration, (c) 
Give the third illustration. 8. Recapitulate these ways of abridg- 
ment. 9. State the general result of abridgment, and find at least 
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five senteDces in illustration. 10. Give the first use of participial 
elements, with specifications and examples. 11. Give the second. 
12. Give the third. 13. Recapitulate the three and find three ex- 
amples. 14. How may the participle in these elements be modified ? 
15. What is the ofilce of each of these three in sentences ? 



SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE, CONTAINING PARTI- 
CIPIAL AND OTHER ELEMENTS. 

1. The moon abovB the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashi?ig cold and keen* 

2. Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baflled rage at pane and door. 
While the red logs before ns beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat. 

3. AH day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before j 
Low circling round its southern zone 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 

4. MeaniohiU we did our nightly chores. 
Brought in the wood /row out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Eaked down the herd's-grass/or the cows 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaflPold's pole of birch, 
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The cock his crested helmet bent 
And doion his querulous challenge sent. 

5. We saw the half-buried oxen go. 
Shaking the snow from heads uptost. 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

6. The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which 
rose up so dense and high that the visage of the mountain- 
side was completely hidden from Ernest's view. 

7. The years hurried onward^ treading in their haste on 
one another^s heels. 

8. The hardy mariners, knowing they had done all in the 
power of man to do, stood watching the effect of this action. 

9. A single streak of dark billows could be seen running 
into this chaos of water. 

10. He felt that mute appeal of tears. 
And, starting with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is the first simple predicate ? Is there any participle of 
concomitant action ? Any independent noon and participle ? Are 
cold and keen adjectives ? What silver flood f Give the adjectives, 
with their class. 2. What does without modify ? What one word 
may be snbstituted for shut in f Find a double object. Find two 
compound words and tell how each is made up. Why red logs ? Give 
all the adjectives, and words used as such. What is the simple pred- 
icate of the while-clause f 3. What participial adjectives in the sen- 
tence ? Explain the compound words. 4. Give the principal parts 
of each verb. Define chores, littered^ mows, herd's-grass, whinnying, 
stanchion, bows, peering, crested, querulous. Select the adjectives, the 
adjective phrases, the participles which modify nouns. Is dashing 
horn independent, or a modifier of cattle f Is cattle shake, etc., an 
independent proposition or a double object dependent on heard? 
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5. Find in the sentence the following : a double object, a participial 
modifier of a noun, an absolute participial element. What does 
shaking modify? etc., etc. 



LESSON LIV. 

SOME OTHER FORMS OF ABRIDGMENT. 

Abridgment of propositions, resulting in dependent or 
independent participial clauses, was presented in the last 
lesson ; some other forms of abridgment will complete the 
topic in this lesson. 

1. Substantive clauses introduced by that are changed to 
substantive phrases. 

(a.) For example : Subject clause. That he was wrong is 
evident Dropping the connective and changing the copula 
to a participle and putting the subject into grammatical 
relation with the words as they now stand by changing it to 
the possessive case, the sentence becomes His having been 
wrong is evident. 

(J.) The same is true of that-clauses used as attributes; 
as. My reason is that he deceives me = My reason is his 
deceiving me. 

(c.) That-clauses are sometimes abridged to a preposition 
followed by a double object ; as, Tliat James should lie is 
surprising = For James to lie is surprising. If the subject 
is an indefinite or general one, the infinitive mode without a 
subject may be used in the abridgment ; TTiat one should lie 
is surprising = To lie is surprising. 

(d,) That-clauses used as objects direct or indirect, or 
those of mere verbal completion ; as, he told me that he was 
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intending to go ^= of his intending to go. He believed that 
the man was telling the truth = in the man's telling the 
truth. He was informed that the messenger had arrived = 
of the messenger's arrival. He was aware that it was late = 
of its being late. 

(e.) Sometimes the objective clause is abridged to the form 
of a double object ; as, I believe that it is he = it to be him. 
When the subject of both clauses is the same, it is shortened 
to a simple infinitive ; as, / wish that I might go = I wish 
to go. 

2. Clauses which modify nouns ; as, the news that he had 
arrived surprised me = the news of his arrival, etc. The 
reason that (or why) / did so = the reason of my doing so. 

3. Clauses denoting purpose are abridged, or rather 
changed to, infinitives denoting purpose ; as, he went that 
he might improve his health = to improve his health, or, in 
order to, etc. 

4. Other clauses admit this form of abridgment ; as, The 
question whether we shall go, = the question of our going. 
We were delayed because he did not come = because of by 
reason of, his 7iot coming. 

5. Still another form of abridgment is the simple omission 
of subject and copula ; as. Though he was young, he was 
wise, may be written. Though young, he was wise. This, 
however, is best analyzed by supplying the omitted parts, 
because they obviously make the construction which is in- 
tended by the writer of sucl^ sentences. 

6. There are, then, three principal forms of abridgment : 
(a) those which, omitting the connective and the copula, 
leave a participial element, as in the preceding lesson ; (b) 
those which omit the connective, change the verb to some 
form of verbal noun, and change the subject to the posses- 
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sive case ; (c) those which change the connective to a prep- 
osition, the verb to a verbal noun, and the subject to the 
possessive. For example : (a) lohen shame is lost, all virtue 
is lost = shame being lost, etc., or, the foreman repeated his 
orders and withdrew = the foremaUy having repeated his or- 
ders, withdrew ; {h) that you are uorong is clear = your being 
wrong is clear ; (c) I did not know that he is here = of his 
being here. 

The abridgments of this lesson only reduce propositions to 
the form of elements already presented, and call for no addi- 
tional symbol in the notation used. 

Note.— Bear in mind that if the subjects of the two predicates are 
the same, one of them is omitted in the abridgment. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. To what are substantive clauses introduced by t?uU changed? 
(a) How are subject-clauses abridged ? Attributive-clauses? (c) To 
what other form are that-clauses sometimes abridged ? (d and e) How 
are thatrdauMs used as objects abridged ? 2. How are clauses which 
modify nouns changed ? 4. How are clauses of purpose changed ? 
5. What is another form of abridgment ? 6. Recapitulate the three 
principal forms of abridgment, with examples. 

SEN-fENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

In the following sentences, without analyzing, abridge all 
the clauses which admit such treatment, and expand the 
phrases which can be expanded into propositions, explaining 
in full all changes made. 

1. I wondered why it was not done. 

2. Aladdin now requested that he might be permitted to 
wait on the princess. 

3. Tell him that on these conditions I am ready to receive 
him. 

4. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 
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5. He had been told that he might safely meddle with any- 
thing in the garden. \^Oan the that-clauss be abridged here ?] 

6. We do not need to be taught the lesson that a restless 
mind is not a reliable mind. [Can this be abridged ?] 

7. I had not learned of your promotion. 

8. I am not aware that there is such a place. 

9. The man who is wise will shun evil. 

10. I do Dot wish to hear any more of your being sorry, 

11. Tell me not that life is an empty dream. 

12. Who would have thought that it was he? 

13. They threw down their guns and hastily retreated. 

14. The next day^ the provisions being all gone, Aladdin 
took one of the plates and went to a silversmith that he 
might sell it. 

15. The merchant thinking the owner ignorant of its 
value offered a small sum for it. 

16. Aladdin thought that he had made a good bargain. 
[Can this be abridged ?] 

17. When the money was spent, Aladdin called the lamp 
to his aid. 

18. I admit that my wish is very bold. 

19. She was slow to do so, being very anxious to obtain 
pardon first. 

20. Aladdin assured her of his readiness to give his son to 
her daughter in marriage. 

21. I could not doubt that you are the man. 

22. I could not doubt that you are he. 

23. I was under some apprehension that my provisions 
might be devoured on shore. 

24. I made a tent with some poles which I cut for the 
purpose. 

25. Do not admit that it is impossible. 



LESSON LV. 

INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS. 

1. It was said in a former lesson that all parts of sentences 
are modifiers of either subject or predicate. Two modifica- 
tions of this general statement must be made. 

2. The first is that some words or groups of words have 
no grammatical connection with any other part of the sen- 
tence, and are, therefore, independent. By this is not meant 
that they contribute nothing to the sentence, but that, while 
the words composing them have grammatical relations among 
themselves, the basis of the element has no connection with 
any part of the sentence. For example : in, my question 
having been at length answered to my satisfaction, I will pro- 
ceed, every word of the participial element finds its syntax 
within the element except question, the principal term ; 
that has no syntax : all the words, then, grouped about it 
have, as a whole, no syntax : the element is independent of 
the sentence. 

There are four specifications of this element. 

3. (a.) The noun and participle in abridged construc- 
tions like the preceding. These have already been sufficiently 
considered. 

4. (ft.) Words of direct address, with what is added to 
them ; for example : thou that hear est prayer, to thee shall 
all flesh come ; My dear and honored friend, etc. In these 
all the other words are grouped about thou and friend, but 
these have no syntax, unless calling them independent case, 
gives them a syntax. This phrase, like that of independent 
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elements, is only an accommodation of terms. They are inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence, and are called elements 
only for convenience. 

6. (c.) Exclamations and words directly connected with 
them ; for example : everlasting shame ! that I should live 
to see an hour like this ! As these stand, shame has no syntax 
and that connects nothing; the entire expressions are gram- 
matically independent of the sentences to which they might 
be attached. They are, of course, abridged expressions which 
might be expanded, but the common and simpler disposal of 
them is to regard them as independent. 

6. {d.) Expressions purposely left disconnected from the 
rest of the sentence, or dropped from their place because the 
structure of the sentence is, in the progress of its composi- 
tion, changed from its original intention. For example : The 
fatherSy where are they ? / will no longer — but why do I 
repeat this ? 

7. These elements or parts of sentences are numerous and 
important enough to be indicated in the formulas. Let the 
letter I, separated from the rest of the formula by commas, 
represent these independent elements, whether they contain 
much or little. If a word of direct address or other word is 
modified by a clause, indicate it in the usual way, as in the 
first sentence below. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. To what, according to former statements, are parts of sentences 
added ? How many modifications of this ? 2. What is the first ? 
Illustrate by examples. 3. In the case of a noun and a participle, to- 
gether independent of other words, which of the two has no syntax? 
4. What is the second? Illustrate by examples. 6. What is the 
third ? Illustrate by examples. 6. What is the fourth ? Illustrate 
by examples. 7. How may these be represented in the formulas ? 
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SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Our fathers' God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and thee. 

whose 
FORMUUL I > a\ A. 

2. What I poison ! has the villain escaped rae ? = I, I, A. 

3. heaven ! in this cruel grasp was the key of thy dun- 
geon, my child ! 

4. I gazed round the armory ; there was no door and yet 
this man . 

and 

Formula. A ; B + I. 

6. The obstacle once removed, we saw the source of the 
light — spectacle of horror ! the great prison of Rome was on 
fire. 

FOBMULA. I, A, I, R 

6. Good evening ; can you give a traveler a night's lodg- 
ing? 

7. Who are you, my strangely gifted guest ? 

8. Huzza for old Stony Phiz I there he comes. 

9. Silence all ! we shall soon know our fate. 

10. Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State ! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great ! 

11. Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n first-bom 1 

12. Ah Eloquence ! thou wast undone, 

. Wast from thy native country driven, 
When tyranny eclipsed the sun 
And blotted out the stars of heaven. 



LESSON LVI. 

SENTENCE ELEMENTS. 

1. The second modification alluded to in the last lesson 
IS this : sometimes a word, or a group of words, modifies the 
meaning, not of any part of a sentence, but of the sentence 
as a whole. They diflfer from independent elements in that 
they give a diflTerent shade to the assertion of the sentence, 
while the former express something preliminary or addi- 
tional or incomplete. They may for this reason be called 
sentence modifiers or elements. 

The following are the principal specifications : 

2. {a) Certain adverbs or phrases, commonly called modal 
adverbs, or adverbs which modify the manner of assertion 
rather than the manner of action ; as, verily, trtily, without 
doubt, etc. These are generally words of certainty or doubt. 
For example : Verily, verily, I say unto you. This is, cer- 
tainly, the best course to take. These words modify the 
whole sentence, and not any one word or group of words 
in it. 

3. {b) Certain adverbs whose use is rather logical than 
grammatical, ser^dng to show a connection of thought b^* 
tween sentences or parts of sentences. For example; It ie 
evident, then, that the prisoner is guilty. Now, faith is the 
substance of things hoped for. Nor, indeed, was his sol- 
diership a matter of derision. 

Under this head may come certain words used as auxiliary 
connectives, when they are not directly connected with any 
preceding sentence or part of sentence. For example ; He 
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was conscious, alsoy of a change. I beseech you, therefore^ 
by all you hold dear. 

4. {c) Certain woi'ds which generally serve to join a clause 
to the sentence, but sometimes do duty for the clause which 
it is not necessary to insert. For example ; I will not, hotc- 
ever, enter into this matter. You can't beat me, though. It 
doerf move, nevertheless. 

6. {d) Expressions — ^generally prepositions and objects — 
which cannot be said to modify one part of a sentence more 
than another, but do. change the tone of the whole state- 
ment. For example ; I don't believe it, for all that. Be- 
tween you and me, this was how it was. In spite of the ab- 
sence of these tioo great men, the box in which the man- 
agers stood contained a great array of eloquent speakers. 

6. {e) Certain expressions put before, or thrown in between, 
the parts of a sentence, to soften or to strengthen the state- 
ments, or to anticipate or prepare the way for what follows, 
etc. For example ; This, to tell the truth at once, is what 
I came for. He was a man — sooth to say — who could 
not keep a shilling. He went on, as it were, from Dan 
to Beersheba. To begin at the beginningy my client was a 
poor farmer. 

7. It is difficult oftentimes to distinguish these elements 
from others. It will generally be a matter of individual 
judgment whether a certain group of words modifies this 
or that. No absolute or general test can be given. The 
question is, does it seem — to you — to go more naturally with 
this part or that part, or with the whole of it, or with none. 
It must not be the habit to assign a group of words to this 
head to save close inspection of it ; it must be assigned here 
only after such inspection. Not all parts separated by 
dashes, for example, must, by that sign, be taken for sentence 
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elements; such parts are often easily recognized as some 
Qther element. 

8. It is necessary that these elements should have some 
symbol ; let them be designated by the letter S enclosed in 
a parenthesis, (S). They can then be separated into their 
constituent parts, if they are phrases or propositions, as other 
elements are. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the second modification alluded to? What is a m»- 
tence-dement f 2. What is the first specification, with illastrations ? 
3. What is the second ? Qive examples of this use of words, some- 
times used as auxiliary connectives. 4. Qive the next specification. 
6. Give the next. 6. What other form of this element? 7. How 
shall it be determined whether a given element belongs to the sen- 
tence ? 8. How may these elements be written in the formulas ? 



SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

Ask carefully about each of the sentences following, 
whether any sentence-element is in it. The point will be to 
distinguish on the one hand, between these and independent 
elements, and on the other, between these and modifiers of 
some distinct part of the sentence. 

1. On the whole, I rather think I succeeded in astonishing 
both. 

2. I remember their looks of amazement — for they had 
never seen anything of the sort in all their lives— as I swept 
to and fro in the magnificent robes. 

3. At any rate, they said nothing to the contrary. 

4. To me — so deficient was I in rhetorical taste — it 
sounded like a crash of broken crockery. 
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5. The master of Bavenswood canoot, I am sure, object to 
your presence. 

6. But, in truth, there was small cause for joy. 

7. Perad venture, my gray hairs will turn away wrath. 

8. All the more, however, for this amiable tenderness do 
we need the counterpoise of a strong sense of justice. 

9. Why, this is all wrong. 

10. Besides all other reason for gladness, we now heard of 
a great victory over the Indians. 

11. To her great surprise, he soon entered the room. 

12. He was, by the acknowledgment of all, the best 
speaker in the house. 

13. I, for my part, will not consent to this. 

14. For aught I know, it may all be true. 

15. His voice, from being weak and tremulous, soon be- 
came full and firm. 



LESSON LVII. 

USES OF THE WORD THAT IN SENTENCES. 

■ 

The great variety of uses of the words that and a8 will be 
better understood by being presented at one view. 

1. That is, primarily, a demonstrative word ; i.e., it ac- 
companies the pointing out of something with the finger. 
With this general meaning it is used : 

2. As a simple definitive adjective, or as — ^as some grammars 
name it — ^a demonstrative adjective pronoun ; as, I want 
that book, not this. 

3. In this use it may either accompany its noun, or repre- 
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sent it ; as, that book is mine, or that [book, anything] is 
mine. In the former case it is used as an adjective ; in the 
latter as a^ro-noun ; hence it is called by some a pronominal 
adjectiye, or an adjective which may take the place of a noun. 

4. As a relative pronoun, representing a preceding noun 
to which it refers ; as, lend me the book that you promised. 

6. As a pro-sentence, or sentence-article, standing befpre 
a sentence and with it making a clause used as a constituent 
part of a sentence. The clause so formed may be substan- 
tive, adjective, or adverbial in its use. For example ; You 
must prove that — you are right. That — he is guilty is ob- 
vious. 

6. Notice that the structure ^f all these clauses is the 
same, whatever their oflSce, namely, the word that and a 
proposition; they are named from their doing the office of 
noun, adjective, or adverb. 

7. Notice carefully that the use of this word before a prop- 
osition is essentially the same as the use of the before a noun. 
It should be called a sentence-article; it is generally called 
an introductory connective. 

8. In its adjective and adverbial uses it corresponds with 
the, or some word of quality, degree, etc. ; as, lend me the 
book that I want ; he was such a liar that no one believed 
him ; he went away [to the end] that he might avoid, etc. 

9. Tha^ is used, then, as an adjective, a pronoun, a rela- 
tive, and a sentence-article introducing substantive, adjec- 
tive, and adverbial clauses. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is thoib primarily? 2. How is it used first? 3. What 
two specifications of this use ? 4. What is its next use ? 5. What 
is its use as an article ? 6. What is to be noticed about the strac 
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tore of all OuU^datuiesf 7. How does this compare with the com- 
mon article ? 8. With what does that correspond ? 9. Give all the 
uses of l^uxt, 

PRACTICE. 

For practice of this lesson, find five illustrations of each 
use of the word. 



LESSON LVIII. 

USES OF THE WORD AS. 

1. This word expresses, in general, the idea of comparison 
or correspondence. It is an adverb of indefinite meaning 
when it is joined to verb or adjective, and its meaning is 
made definite by the element following, introduced by the 
same word, which in this use — that is, as a clause connective 
— ^is a conjunction. 

With this general meaning, it is used to denote : 

2. General similarity or agreement of what is expressed in 
its own clause with what is asserted in the principal clause ; 
as, he did as he chose ; in which doing and choosing agree. 

3. Correspondence of action, quality, etc., between the 
two assertions of the sentence ; as, he can do as well as he 
chooses ; in which ability to do and choosing to do correspond. 

4. Correspondence with words of indefinite quality or 
description in the principal clause, chiefly such and same ; 
as, he is such a student as we like to have in school ; this is 
the same reason as I have given before. In these cases it is 
customary and convenient to consider o^ to be a relative 
pronoun. Really there is an ellipsis of a clause after as in 
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such sentences ; thus, he is such a student as [those are 
whom] we like to have in school. 

5. The part connected by as may be abridged to an infini- 
tive phrase ; thus, he behaved so as to convince us all = so 
that he convinced us all; his words were such as to alarm us 
= such that they alarmed us. In such constructions as con- 
nects the phrase instead of the clause. 

6. Apposition ; thus, he, as a friend of both parties gave 
this advice ; I come to you as a friend ; I appoint you as 
monitor. 

7. As an index of examples or illustrations ; in this way it 
is used in almost every paragraph of these lessons. 

8. To recapitulate : as may be an adverb ; a conjunction 
joining clauses of manner, etc., to a principal clause, those 
which compare one manner, etc., with another, and abridged 
propositions doing the same; a relative pronoun after such 
and same ; an index of apposition ; a sign of examples or illus- 
trations following; a prefix or introduction of certain expres- 
sions difficult to classify, such as, he has always, as every 
one knows, etc. ; a suspension bridge, as it is called ; confined, 
as we are, to one point. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the general idea of the word as t What part of speech 
is it ? 2. What is the first specification ? 3. The next one given ? 
4. What is its use afi;er such and same? 5. What may the as-dause 
become ? What does as then connect ? 6. Qive examples of its use 
to show apposition. 7. What farther use has it ? 8. Recapitulate 
these uses. Give examples difficult of classification. 

PRACTICE. 

For practice find illustrations of each of these uses. 



LESSON LIX. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1. Quotations are of two kinds, direct and indirect. The 
former quote the exact words of speaker or writer, the latter 
their substance. All quotations follow verbs of saying. 

2. Indirect quotations are prefaced by the word that; 
direct quotations are joined to the verb directly : both are 
generally direct objects of the verb with which they are re- 
lated, though either may be the subject or attribute. 

3. Examples : He said, " I will go," quotes directly. He 
said that he would go, quotes indirectly. My father said to 
me, " You will do as I tell you," is changed, in indirect 
quotation, to. My father said that I should do as he told me. 

4. Notice that the change is made by introducing the con- 
nective that and making necessary modifications of persons^ 
modes, and tenses. 

5. Indirect quotations make substantive clauses and, there- 
fore, complex sentences, and need no special discussion, and 
require no change in the notation used. 

6. Direct quotations are entire sentences, and they may 
be simple, complex, or compound, in themselves. 

7. The peculiarity of direct quotations is, that they are 
sentences within sentences. He declared, " I will keep my 
word," is a sentence as a tohole ; the quotation is a sentence 
by itself, coming into the entire sentence without the aid or 
need of a conjunction. The entire sentence cannot be sim- 
ple, because it contains two propositions. It cannot be 
either compound or complex— unless the signification of 
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these terms is extended — for the propositions are not con- 
nected by either coordinate or subordinate connectives. 

8. These sentences, then, are not to be classed with any 
heretofore considered. They want a name, and a symbol 
in the notation. They may be called simple or complex 
sentences — as they may be apart from this element — con- 
taining a quotation. The quotation will, by this naming, 
be taken as a sentence to be described and analyzed by 
itself. Quoted objects, if sentences, may be indicated by 
putting the usual notation for representing that kind of sen- 
tence into quotation marks and the sign of subordination > 
between it and the proposition which it follows, without any 
connectiye word. Subjects or attributes may be indicated 
by the same notation placed before or after the letter standing 
for the rest of the sentence, without any sign of connection. 

Notice that these quotations follow a verb of saying, but that 
verb is not always the verb to say. Any verb which implies say- 
ing may take a direct quotation as its object ; as, he declared^ 
"Lwill do it; "he asked, "Where are you going;" he demanded, 
" what will you give ; " he promised, " I will do it all." 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What two kinds of quotations ? How do tbey diflTer ? 3. What 
is the office and connection of each ? 3. Give examples. 4. How 
is the change made ? 5. What kind of clauses do indirect quota- 
tions make? What kind of sentences, then? 6. What are direct 
quotations? 7. What is the peculiarity of sentences containing 
them ? Why are they not simple ? 8. What name may be given to 
them ? How may they be expressed in the formulas? 

Besides analyzing the following sentences in full, let the 
direct quotations be changed to indirect in all cases which 
admit of such change. 
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SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. " All is going on well," said one of the reader^, as I 
entered the room. 

88 

Formula. "A" < B > a«. 

2. I remarked that peace was the first wish of my heart, 
but that no people could be reproached with contending 
too boldly for freedom. 

3. " The sentiment is Roman," was the reply = "A" B. 

> 4. " Your dejection is natural enough," said the emperor, 

88 

" as you have so lately lost your brother " = "A" < (B) > '' a*." 

5. I was often ready to ask, " Can man be unhappy in the 
midst of these things? " 

6. "Little I ever thought," sighed the old steward, ** of 
seeing that sight." = ''A" < (B) > "A." 

7. "There is an attack on either the enemy's camp or the 
city," I exclaimed to my companion. 

8. " The tower contains a prisoner," said she, tremblingly, 
/"who must be saved this night : for to-morroW at day-break 

is his dreadful hour." 

9. "There," soliloquized he, as he ran his eye down the 
epistle, " I think some of you will be wiser for my labors." 

Formula. " I ** < A > a^ < " B." 

10. " In the name of all the wonders of the world," ex- 
claimed he, " are you here too ? " 

11. "Three of them," I heard him mutter, as we gradually 
worked our way toward the light, "and perhaps more." 

12. I started forward exclaiming, "If there is a man 
among you ready to stake his life for his country he will 

if 

follow me instantly. = A > " a^ < B." 
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13. " But has the assault been actually made ? or is there 
force enough within to repel it?" interrupted I. 

14. I involuntarily uttered aloud, " At last, I shall enter 
Jerusalem in triumph." 

15. I heard Jubal shout in aloud voice, "Enter Jerusalem 
and you are undone." 

16. The slave answered angrily, "No need to tell me ; 1 
know." 

17. " See," exclaimed the prophet, " how I despise your 
threats." 



LESSON LX. 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS WORDS. 

A FEW peculiar or difficult words are given in this lesson. 

1. lAJce is either an adjective or an adverb, but not a pre- 
posttimi ; the general meaning of the word is equal or similar. 

2. In, He is like his brother, like is a predicate adjective, 
is like is the simple predicate of the sentence. In, He looks 
like his brother, it is the same. 

2. In, He acts like his brother, like is an adverb modifying 
acts. The expanded expression might be written, He acts in 
a manner similar to that in which his brother acts. But 
like never stands at the head of a clause of manner ; it is 
not English to say he acts like his brother does. When a 
clause follows like, the connective as is added ; as, like as a 
father pitieth his children, etc. 

4. The difficulty, if any, is with the phrase following this 
word. The simplest way is to regard expressions such as 
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his brother above, as modifying like without a word to show 
their relation to it. They are nearer to being indirect ob- 
jects than any other named element. The preposition to 
may be supplied, as is generally done, but it is not more 
necessary than in the case of deep, or high. The same is 
true of the word near. 

6. Usage justifies a rule of Syntax like this : Words which 
denote likeness, nearness, dimension and price are joined 
directly to the words which they modify. 

6. Worth is an adjective or a noun. As a qualifying ad- 
jective it takes the form worthy ; as a predicate adjective 
without a preposition following, it takes the form worth, and 
is followed directly by a noun, according to the rule above ; 
as, the book is worth a dollar. 

Worth is a verb only in such expressions — now very un- 
common — as tvoe worth the day, in which the verb is in the 
imperative mode, and the noun is a dative, or indirect ob- 
ject, and the whole = woe be to the day. 

7. Like, near, and worth are not prepositions, because they 
express quality and not simple relation, as such words as of, 
in, by, etc., do. 

8. Even and indeed, when not sentence-elements, are gen- 
erally joined to the words which they directly accompany. 
Each has two meanings. 

9. Eve7i denotes, first, exactly ; as. He said even so. Sec- 
ond, it expresses something unusual, or not to be expected ; 
as, John even had his lesson; that is, this is an imusual 
occurrence. 

10. Indeed denotes in fact, %7i truth, and in doing so makes 
a concession; as. This, indeed, is true = in point of fact, 
this is true and is granted as true. 

11. Indeed and even, in the senses given, are adverbs. 
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12. Only is used both as adjective and adverb. As an 
adjective it is used as a modifier, not as predicate; as. 
This is the only book I have = I have this book and no 
other. 

13. As an adverb, the difficulty for the learner is to tell 
what it modifies; as, I give this only as an opinion = I give 
this for an opinion and for nothing more, or for an opinion 
merely. In this example it seems to modify the words as an 
opinion. 

14. With the negative noty it often corresponds with the 
combination but also j as. He not only sings but also plays 
= he does not sing and this only, but be plays also. Not-only 
modifies sings and anticipates some other statement to fol- 
low ; hut connects the two clauses, and alsOy by pointing back 
to not-only assists in the connection. 

15. Again : Not only is this which I have now said true, 
but also it is only half the truth I have to tell. Not only 
puts the whole complex first part of the sentence into cor- 
respondence with the second part introduced by but also. 

16. How to parse only and also f Only, as an adverb, mod- 
ifies its clause and anticipates the following clause ; also is 
an auxiliary connective, helping to bind the two parts to- 
gether by pointing back to the not-only-clause. 

17. Just is another restrictive adverb, meaning exactly, 
precisely, and modifying whatever it restricts. For exam- 
ple ; I want just one j I want just as many as you have j I 
did it juBt for fun; I will do just as I please. 

18. As if and as though. 

These combinations of connectives imply an omission of a 
clause. For example; He acted as if he were insane, equals, 
when expanded, He acted as [he would act] if he were in- 
sane. He entered the room as though he was ignorant of all 
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charges = he entered the room as [he would do, on the con- 
cession or assumption that] though he was, etc. Asy then, 
connects the omitted clause to the preceding, and if or 
though connects its clause with the omitted as-clause. 

19. Two connectives belonging to clauses which are both 
expressed may come together in the sentence by the order 
of their arrangement, without implying an ellipsis ; as, I hear 
that if you succeed you will not return. 

20. It and there, are put before the verb, when for any 
reason the subject is put after it. For example, It is evi- 
dent that you are wrong. It is only the formal subject; that 
is, it stands in the place of the subject, the latter being out 
of its natural place before the verb, and the verb not being 
allowed to stand alone. The real subject is the that-clause. 

Again ; Tliere is good reason to believe. Here reason is the 
subject ; there simply fills its place before the verb, which in 
these cases is an attributive verb, denoting existence. Of 
course, these words have no syntax ; they are not signs of 
ideas or of relations, nor are they substitutes : they are mere 
stop-gaps. They are generally called expletives. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What part of speech is like f What is it not ? What is its 
general meaning } 2. What is its use in the sentences given ? 3. 
Give a sentence in which it is an adverb. Is it ever the connective 
of an adverbial claase ? What is joined with it to give it this ofSce ? 
4. How shall the expressions following this word be disposed of? 
What other word has the same construction ? 5. What rule of Syn- 
tax does usage justify? 6. What part of speech is worth? Give 
examples. Give and explain an example of its use as a verb. 7. 
Why are these words not prepositions ? 8. To what are even and 
trw^eed joined ? 9. What is the significations of €t>^yi .^ 10. O^ indeed? 
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11. What parts of speech are they in these uses? 12. What part 
of speech is ordyf Give an illustration of its use as an adjective. 
13. The same, as an adverb. 14. With what does it correspond? 
Explain by examples. 15. Give a further illustration of its use. 
16. How are only and aUo parsed in such sentences? 17. What is 
the meaning and use of just f 18. Explain the combinations of con- 
nectives a« i^ and as though. 19. How, otherwise, may two other 
connectives come together? 20. What is the use of it and th&^e in 
some sentences? 

PRACTICE. 

Notice, as you are reading, examples of the use of these 
words, and bring them into class from time to time. Do 
the same with any other peculiar word or construction you 
find. 



LESSON LXI. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES COMPLETED. 

Note. — The classification of sentences can now be completed. Four 
varieties were considered Id Lesson XXXV, namely : Simple, Partially 
Compound, Compound, and Complex. To them are to be added these : 

1. Sentences, of any structure otherwise, which contain 
a direct quotation. 

2. (a.) Those whose parts are strongly united by a con- 
nective in each. For example : Though all seems lost, yet 
we must stand by the fort. Here are two propositions and 
two connectives, though, looking forward to the following 
clause, and yety looking back to the preceding clause. 
Neither of these can, strictly, be taken by itself; each is 
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principal to the other, and each is dependent on the other ; 
that is, they are mutually principal and dependent. 

{b,) Again : Either you are mistaken or I am deceiyed. 
Here are two clauses and two corresponding connectives^ as 
is the case with those asserting proportionate equality. 

3. The distinction between these and either compound or 
complex sentences is two-fold ; (a) there are two connec- 
tives, one in each clause ; (S) neither part of the sentence 
can be taken by itself. 

4. These are clearly, then, a distinct kind of sentence in 
their structure, and from the fact that their clauses are more 
closely bound together than in other modes of structure, 
they may be called compact. 

5. These sentences are not numerous in ordinary writing. 
They may be expressed — taking the two given above — by 

though yet 

doubling the formula thus : A > B A < B. 

6. A remaining variety is the opposite of the last ; namely, 
those whose component parts are entire sentences related 
in thought, but without any grammatical connective. 

For example : It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a 
spiritual body. Here are two propositions within one period, 
or full stop. They might be written as a compound sentence 
with a connective. But they stand together in the relation 
of contrast and need no connective, as they have none. 
As the preceding were called cofnpact, these may be called 
hose. 

7. It must be understood that thev are not loose in the 
sense of wanting anything necessary to their proper struc- 
ture, but only that they lack the grammatical sign of con- 
nection which usually stands between related propositions. 

They will require no addition to the formulas. 

8. There must be added, then, to the former classification 
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these three, which will exhaust all the ordinary kinds of sen- 
tences ; viz., sentences containing a direct quotation, com- 
pact sentences, and loose sentences. 

9. Some sentences have no strict grammatical structure. 
Their parts are so involved and complicated and are so full 
of anacoluths that they elude all regular process of analysis. 
They are not without meaning, but only loose and disjointed 
in form ; the only thing the grammarian can do with^them 
is to let them alone. 

10. Synopsis of kinds of sentences ; 

I. Sdcflb. containing one proposition. 

II. Partially compound, containing a propodtion 
with one or more of its parts compound. 

III. Complex, containing one or more principal and 
one or more subordinate clauses. 

IV. Compound, containing two or more entire sen- 
tences, witli one connective, generally, between each 
two. 

V. (Impact, containing two parts corresponding or 
contrasted with each other by means of a connective in 
each. 

VI. LoosB, or two or more sentences not separated by 
a full stop, with no connective beween them. 

VII. Sentences, of any structure otherwise, containing 
a direct quotation as constituent part of the whole. 

VIII. Sentences not fully or rightly constructed, and 
80 incapable of formal analysis 
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QUESTIONS. 

Note. What varieties of sentences have already been considered V 
1. What is the first addition to be made? 3. What is the second? 
Give examples, and explain their structure, (b) What are other 
forms of these? 3. What is the distinction between these and com- 
plex and compound sentences ? 4. What may they be named ? 5. 
Are they numerous ? How may they be expressed in the formula? 
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6. What is a remaining variety with examples ? What may they be 
called? 7. In what sense are they loose? 8. What kinds, then, 
must be added to those already given ? 9. What about the struc- 
ture of some sentences ? What can be done with them in gragamati- 
cal analysis ? 10. Write a synopsis of sentences as to structure, and 
find examples of each. 



LESSON LXII. 

GENERAL VIEW OP CONNECTIVES. 

1. Connecting words are of very great importance in 
sentences. No sentence can be constructed withotit at least 
that which joins attribute and subject, and nearly every 
sentence, however simple in expression, contains others. 
The point to be constantly noticed is that ideas, whether 
expressed by words, by groups of words, or by propositions, 
are put into an infinite variety of relations by means of the 
words which join them together into sentences. 

2. The varieties of connectives — using the term in its 
most general sense — are : (a) copulas and copulative verbs ; 
(h) prepositions, and (c) connectives strictly so called. The 
general distinction among these, should be held clearly in 
mind; namely, that the first stand between attribute and 
subject to show the existence of one in the other ; the second 
stand between a word or group of words following and some 
antecedent term on which the former depends, and show 
some relation between these two ; the third connect words 
and elements of all kinds into sentences, some of them doing 
no other office than to connect, and so to put parts of sen- 
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tences into various relations with each other, and others, in 
addition to this, entering into the substance of the sentence 
as subject, object, etc. ^ 
3. A full synopsis of the latter is given. 

Connecting words, or connectives, are 
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QUBSTIONS. 

1. What is said of the importance of connecting words? What 
point is to be noticed ? 2. What are their general varieties ? What 
is the special use of the first ? of the second ? of the third ? 8. Give 
a synopsis of the third. 



LESSON LXIII. 

SUMMARY OF GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS. 

1. All the elements of sentences have now been pre- 
sented, and most of their varieties. It would never be quite 
safe to say that all possible modes of structure and combina- 
tion have been exhibited. The sentence admits of endless 
variations, and scarcely any two are alike in all respects, 
unless they are manufactured for the purpose of being alike. 
But the essential forms have been given, and it remains only 
to present them at one view for reference. 

The selections in the closing lessons are made with a 
view to presenting illustrations of all these elements and 
their combinations. Some of the elements and some forms 
of their combination occur, of course, much more frequently 
than others. It may be useful practice to find in hooks illus- 
trations of as many varieties as possible before proceeding to 
this general analysis. It is better to find than to compose 
them, because they are then seen to be natural modes of 
expression, whereas those which are composed for illustra- 
tion are likely to be more or less forced and without meaning. 
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Synopsis of grammatical elements. 
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in the form of a word, a phrase, or a clause. 
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QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is said of grammatical elements ? 2. Write out a synopsis 
of them. 

GBNERAL EXERCISES. 

Note. 

The extracts foUowiDg are intended for general review as 
well as for practice in analysis and parsing. The analysis 
should be thorough and exhaustive, and the questions on the 
text should be extended and varied to meet the requirements 
of the class. Let the words and phrases in italics, at least, 
be parsed. 

It will be useful to give here for reference a 

SYNOPSIS OF SYMBOLS USED IN THE FORMULAS 

FOR SENTENCES. 

A, B, C, etc., represent independent propositions. 

a, b, c, etc., represent dependent propositions. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, written above and at the right of a, b, c, or of 
elements written out in words, etc., indicate respectively, 
adjective, adverbial, direct objective, indirect objective, and 
double objective modifiers. 

The vinculum, or bar over a succession of symbols, brings 
all under the same construction. 

(a) indicates an element included within the parts of an- 
other element. 

[ ] includes parts not in the text. 

+, with the connective written above, indicates the con- 
nection of coordinate propositions. 

>, with the connective written above, indicates the con- 
nection of subordinate propositions with the principal. 
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A punctuation mark, such as is found in the text^ supplies 
the place of a sign of connection. 

That- A, or how-A, etc., indicates a proposition with a 
clause-subject. 

A-that, or A-how, etc., the same with a clause-attribute. 

Quoted objects may be represented by the usual formula 
for their sentences, included in quotation marks, the sign 
of subordination > being placed before the quotation, the 
preceding or following part of the sentence being indicated 
in the usual way. 

Quoted subjects or attributes may be represented in the 
same way, when they are sentences ; that is, write the for- 
mula for the sentence, enclose it in quotation marks, and 
place it before or after the symbols which represent the other 
part of the sentence. 

Independent elements may be represented by the letter I, 
marked off by commas ; if any contains a clause, it can be 
added in the usual way ; as, I > a*. 

Sentence elements, if words or phrases, may be indicated 
by the letter S enclosed in a parenthesis ; if a proposition 
or sentence, by the usual notation j in the latter case, this 
element may be separated from the rest of the formula by a 
dash or dashes. 

Dependent clauses corresponding with other clauses may 
be indicated by writing the corresponding words over the 

88 as 

sign; thus, > . 

Compact sentences, generally consisting of two parts only, 
though each may be complex, may be indicated by doubling 
the formula ; thus, A>BA<B, or, A>a>B>b 
A > a < B > b. 

Compound subjects may be indicated by placing a small + 
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before the letter standing for the proposition, and compound 
attributes by the same sign after the letter ; thus, + A, A +. 

When it is necessary, on account of modifiers which need 
expression in the formula, to indicate the simple subjects 
or predicates which make a compound one, let subjects 
be indicated by S -f S, and predicates by P + P ; as, 
S + S A + B P + P; or, S > a + SA + B P + P > b, 
etc. 

No confusion will arise from using this letter, S, for sub- 
jects and for sentence elements ; in the first use, two or more 
will be joined by the sign +, and will also be connected by 
the bar over them, while the latter will always be distin- 
guished from the other parts of the formula by the parenthesis. 

If it is thought best, the mode of sentences may be repre- 
sented by the numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, prefixed to the formula 
of a sentence to indicate declarative, interrogative, impera- 
tive, exclamatory, and mixed sentences, respectively, this 
being the order in which they were presented. This symbol 
has not been used here, to. avoid too many complications. 

It is again repeated that the use of these symbols is optional 
with the teacher. He may use his own, or these, or none ; 
the substance of the analysis is not affected in any case. 
They may be convenient ; they are not essential. 



LESSON LXIV. 



1. The farmer sat in his easy chair. 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away ; 
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A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes. 

On her grandfather's knee was catching flies. 

2. The old man laid his hand on her head. 

With a tear on his wrinkled flEice ; 
He thought how often her mother — dead — 
Had sat in the self-same place; 
And the tear stole down /rom his half -shut eye ; 
'* Don't smoke," said the child; " how it makes you cry.'* 

3. The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor. 

Where the shade after noon used to steal ; 
The busy old wife by the open door 

Was turning the spinning-wheel; 
And the old brass clock on the mantle-tree, 
Had plodded along to almost three; 

4. Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 

While close to his heaving breast, 
. The moistened brow and the cheek so fair. 

Of his sweet grandchild were pressed : 
His head bent down on her soft hair lay — 
Fast a^leqp were they both that summer day. 

Anonymous. 

QUESTION s. 

1. TF^ farmer? Does the in-phrase denote place ormannerof 
sittlDg ? What actions are going on at the same time ? Meaning 
of hate f Change as many phrases as admit it to some other form. 
What qualities of girl are mentioned? Of wife? Make two predi- 
cates in the first sentence. 2. Change as many phrases as admit it 
to some other form. Reduce the first two sentences to one. Give 
the principal parts of all the verbs. How does sdf-Mme differ from 
same f Substitute another word for stole. What is the antecedent 
of itt 8. What is the simple predicate in the second line ? Is the 
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where-dauw adverbial ? Does the by-phrase modify wife or turning f 
Make the statement of the third and fourth lines in as few words as 
possible. Mention all the predicates and tell what each denotes. 4. 
What does 8tiU denote ? What other action is at the same time with 
Mtf How fair is so fair? How did his head lief What does asleep 
denote ? What does/a«^ denote ? What is the complex subject of 
were pressed t Writ« this verse in the order of prose. Mention all the 
participles of concomitant action in the passage. Mention all the 
compound words. How many sentences in it as it stands ? GiTC 
each simple proposition by itself. 



LESSON LXV. 



1. It was a pleasant morning in the time 

2. When the leaves fall; and the bright sun shone out 

3. As when the morning stars first sang together; 

4. So quietly and calmly fell thejight 

5. Upon a world at rest. One hour stole on, 

6. And then another of the morning, calm 

7. And still as Eden ere the birth of man. 

8. Then the old man, and his descendants, went 

9. Together to the house of God. All knelt 

10. In attitude of prayer, and then the hymn 

11. Sincere in its low melody, went up 

12. To worship God. The white-haired pastor rose, 

13. And looked upon \nB flock, and loith an eye 

14. That told his interest, and voice that spoke, 

15. In tremulous accents, eloquence like Paul's, 

16. He lent IsaiaKs fire to the truths 

17. Of revelation, and persuasion came 
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18. Like gushing waters from his lips, till hearts 

19. Unused to bend were softened, and the eye 

20. Unwont to weep sent forth the willing tear. 

N. P. Willis. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What is the subject of wasf Express the * * * faU in one 
. word. 2. What leaves ? Wliat sun ? 3. How did the sun shine out ? 
What stars ? Supply the ellipsis between as and when. Is sang tran- 
sitive ? 4. What is the connection between this and the preceding ? 
5. Express at rest in one word. Substitute another expression for 
stole on. 6. What does calm modify ? What morning ? 7. What 
case is Eden f What part of speech is ere f 8. Who went ? Is ^ 
made definite by any thing in the extract ? 9. How did they go ? 
Whither did they go ? All who? 10. How did they kneel? 11. 
How is the hymn described? In what respect miceref 13. What 
does to worship denote ? What three things did the pastor do ? 13. 
What sort of noun is flock? Has it a plural? Write the declen- 
sion of eye. 14. What told ? Has interest a plural ? Wliat other 
form of spoke f Which is the better ? 15. Compare tremubus. Like 
Paul's what f What does like modify ? 16. What are the objects 
of lent f 17. How did persuasion come ? 18. Is gushing compared ? 
Does the tiU-dause denote time ? Does it denote any thing else ? 19. 
What part of speech is unused f Syntax of to bendf 20. Of to weep f 
Give another verb for sent forth. 



LESSON LXVI. 



1. It was not much more than eight o'clock when he 
went up the stone steps to the door of Tess(£s room. 2. Usu- 
ally she heard his entrance into the house, and ran to meet 
him, but not to-night ; and when he opened the door he saw 
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the reason. 3. A single dim light was burning above the 
dying fire, and showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by the 
head of the bed where the child lay. 4. Her head had fallen 
aside on the pillow, and her brown rosary, which usually 
hung above the pillow over the picture of the Madonna and 
the golden palm branches, lay in the loose grasp of her right 
hand. 5. She had gone fast asleep over her beads. 6. Tito 
stepped lightly across the little room, and sat down close to 
hs7\ 7. She had probably heard the opening of the door as 
part of her dream, for he had not been looking at her two 
moments before she opened her eyes. 8. She opened them 
without any starty and remained quite motionless looking at 
him, as if the sense that he was there smiling at her shnt out 
any impulse tvhick could disturb that happy passiveness. 
Romolay Chap. XXXIV. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What 18 the subject ? The attribute ? Can these be joined 
properly ? What does the wp phrase detioM The to-phraset What 
does than connect? 2. Is ttsuaUy compared? What does to meet 
denote? What kind is the whole sentence? What kind is each 
part ? The reason of what? 3. What does single modify? How did 
the light show Tessa? Where did it show her? 4. Is the where- 
clause adverbial ? Is the which daiise descriptive ? What does aver 
show the relation of? What does golden mo<lify? 5. What is the 
simple predicate ? Does the over-phrase denote place ? 6. Is dose 
adjective or adverb ? 7. What does probably modify ? What does 
as connect? What is i\ie for-dause the reason of? What is the re- 
lation of time between the lefore-dause and the preceding one ? 8. 
How did she open them ? What is the simple predicate of the andr- 
sentence f What does looking modify ? Supply the ellipsis between 
as and \f. What sense ? What does smiUn^ modify ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

Find an element denoting comparison of inequality ; a clause mod- 
ifying a dependent one ; a partially compound sentence ; a simple 
sentence; a sentence element; a participle of concomitant action; 
two participial adjectives ; two nouns used as adjectives. 

Change 1 to a simple sentence ; the same with the first sentence 
of 2 ; the same with the second part of 2 ; the same with 8 ; change 
4 to a complex sentence ; change 6 to a simple sentence ; change tke 
opening of the door to a when<ilause. Make sJie opened her eyes in 7 the 
principal clause of this part of the sentence. Abridge the whichr 
dofUM in 8, and the iM.trdiiu9e, 



LESSON LXVII. 



1. I do then with my friends tw I do with my books. 2. I 
would have them where I can find them, hut I seldom use 
them. 3. We must have society on our owrh terms, and 
admit or exclude it on the slightest cause. 4. I cannot afford 
to speak much with my friend. 5. If he is great, he makes 
me so great that I cannot descend to converse. 6. In the 
great days, presentiments hover before me in the firmament. 
7. I ought then to dedicate them to myself. 8. I go in that 
I may seize them, I go out that I may seize them. 9. I fear 
only that I may lose them receding into the sky, in which 
they are now only a patch of brighter light. 10. Then, 
though I prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with them 
and study their visions, lest I lose my own. Emerson^s 
Essay on Friendship. 

QU ESTIONS. 

» 

1. What are compared in this sentence ? What relation does mth 

show ? What one word might be used for do with f 2. What is the 
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antecedent of them f What mode is would ha/ve t What kind of sen- 
tence is this, as a whole ? Is Beldam compared ? 8. Bow must we 
have society? How must we admit or exclude it? What is itt 
What mode is admit t 4. Change to speak to another form. 5. 
What conditional clause in the sentence? What depends on this 
condition ? How great is so great ? What does the that-daiuie de 
note ? Is to converse a verb ? 6. What hover ? Where ? When ? 7. 
Who are them t To what does then refer ? 8. What mode is Tnay 
seize f What kind of sentence, as a whole ? 9. What does only mod- 
ify in each instance ? 10. What does ihen modify ? Is the though- 
clause principal as to the following clause? What does the lest- 
• clause modify ? My own what ? 



What can you say of these sentences, as compared with those of 

any preceding extract ? Can you commit these to memory easily ? 

Can you connect 1 and 2 into one sentence ? Are 9 and 10 in any 
way connected now ? 



LESSON LXVIII. 



1. Soon after the arrival of the rangers, a party of Indian 
chiefs and warriors entered the camp. 2. They proclaimed 
themselves an embassy from Pontiac, ruler of all that coun- 
try, and directed, in his name, that the English should ad- 
vance no farther until they had had an interview with the 
great chief, who was already close at hand. 3. In truth, 
before the day closed, Pontiac himself appeared ; and it is 
here, for the first time, that this remarkable man stands 
forth distinctly on the pages of history^ 4. He greeted 
Eogers with the haughty demand, what was his business in 
that country, and how he dared enter it without his permis- 
sion. 5. He listened with attention to the explanation of the 
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English, but he only replied that he should stand in their 
path until morning. 6. Having inquired if the strangers 
were in need of any thing which his country could afford, he 
withdrew with his chiefs, at nightfall, to his own encamp- 
ment. Parkman^s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Is this a simple sentence? If so, make it complex. Is party 
singular or plural ? 2. What did they proclaim ? What did they 
direct ? What does in his name modify ? Change the until-dause to 
a }>6foTe-dau9e. What is the relation of time between the clauses as 
they st^nd? What after the change? What does doie modify? 
What is the simple predicate of the wJuhdause f 8. What do these 
modify: in truUi^for the first time, diatincUyf What remarkable man 
is this man ? Put the real subject of the second sentence in the place 
of i^ and read the whole ; does it sound right ? If not, better it. 4. 
What does the wUh-phraae denote? The mthovi-phraset What is 
the relation of the what-dause and the 7ww-dau9e to each other? 5. 
What kind of sentence as a whole ? What does <ml/y modify ? What 
part of speech is English f 6. Make this into two distinct sentences ; 
make it compound; and explain all the changes. Which is the best 
form? 



Find a double object ; a sentence element ; an abridged clause ; 
three indirect quotations and change each to direct ; one or more 
indirect objects ; a clause dependent on a subordinate clause. Sub- 
stitute for each pronoun its antecedent. Select all the clauses and 
phrases denoting time ; the same with adverbs of time. Select all 
the elements which denote manner. 

Write the plural number of all the singular nouns ? Is farther 
compai'ed ? Change the object of proclaimed in 2 to a that-^use. 
Make a list of the regular and of the irregular verbs, and compare 
their number. Make a 4ist of the adverbs, and give the class of 
each. 



LESSON LXIX. 

1. FiTZ James was brave. Though to his heart 

2. The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 

3. He manned himself with dauntless air, 

4. Keturned the chief his haughty starey 

5. His back against a rock he bore, 

6. And firmly placed his foot before ; 

7. " Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 

8. From its firm base as soon as I." 

9. Sir Eoderick marked — and in his eyes 

10. Eespect was mingled with surprise 

11. And the stem joy which warriors feel 

12. In foemen worthy of their steel. 

13. Short space he stood, then waved his hand : 

14. Down sunk the disappearing band; . 

15. Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

16. In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 

17. Sunk brandy and spear, and bended bow, 

18. In osiers pale and copses low : 

19. It seemed as if their Mother Earth 

20. Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

Scott, in Lady of the Lake. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. To what is the thoughrdause opposed ? 2. Compare sudden, 8. 
What kind of object is himself f 4. Antecedent of his t Compare 
haughty. 5. Express the sense of this line in another way. 7, 8. 
What are these lines the object of? What are compared in 8 ? flow 
do they compare ? What rock is this rock ? 9. Marked what ? 10. 
Has respect a plural ? Has surprise f What are the adjective forms 
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of tiiese words ? 11. How is the explained ? 12. Is steel used in a lit- 
eral sense ? 13. Supply a connective. Is it necessary to tbe sense ? 
14. What does doiiyn add to tbe meaning ? 15. Could vanished and 
disappeared change places in these lines ? 16. Is another conjunction 
necessary ? 17. What preceding word does sunh correspond with ? 
Would another word do as well here ? 18. Why are the adjectives 
placed after the nouns? 19. Supply the ellipsis between as and \f. 
What does it mean ? 20. What is the force of up t 



Give the composition of all the compound words. Mention all 
the adverbs, and compare such as admit of it. Give the meaning 
of thrilled^ haughty J base^ stem, hrachen, brand, osier, copses. Give tbe 
noun-form of these adjectives; sudden, dauntless, haughty, Jvrm, stem, 
worthy, short, pale, low. Make a list of tbe copulative and the 
attributive verbs, and compare their number. 



LESSON LXX. 



1. He quAq^ frowning, and his look denounced 

2. Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 

3. To less than gods. On the other side up rose 

4. Belial, in act more graceful and humane. 

5. A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 

6. For dignity composed and high exploit. 

7. But all was false and holloio, though his tongue 

8. Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 

9. The better reason, to perplex and dash 

10. Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low, 

11. To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 

12. Timorous and slothful. Yet he pleased the ear, 

13. And with persuasive accent thus began. 

Paradise Lost, Book II, 106 seq. 
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QU ESTION S. 

1. What is the first simple predicate? 2. Is derumneed transitiTe ? 
8. What does than connect ? What is the subject of rose t 4 What 
modify Bdialt More gra/Befvl than what or who? 5. Fairer than 
who? 6. Meaning of composed here? What is the simple predi- 
cate of this sentence ? 7. What is the force of hutf AU what? 9. 
Syntax of to perplex f 10. What is the for-clause the reason of? 11. 
Between what does but express an opposition of meaning? 12. What 
is timorous a quality of? 18. Is accent used in its literal sense f 



What is the meaning of desperate^ humane^ ea^loU, manna, perplex, 
maturest, timorous, persuasive. Is there a participle of concomitant 
action here ? Express line 5 in the form of a complex sentence. 
Which form is better? What is the meaning of the tJumghrdause 
in 11 What does the yet-clause in 12 imply ? 

Read this extract aloud and that in Lesson LXY, and notice the 
difference to the ear. Compare it in the same way with any other 
extract. If you think it worth while commit it to memory I 



LESSON LXXL 

1. Then first since Enoch's golden ring had girt 

2. Her finger, Annie fought against his will. 

3. Yet not with brawling opposition she, 

4. But manifold entreaties, many a teai', 

6. Many a sad kiss by day and night renewed, 

6. {Sure that all evil would come out of it) 

7. Besought him, supplicating, if he cared 

8. For her or his dear children, not to go. 
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9. He'not for his own self caring, but her, 

10. Her and her children, let her plead in vain, 

11. So grieving held his will, and bore it through. 

Tennyson's Enoch Arden. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. Express Enochh * * "^finger in another way. 2. Express /ow^A< 
against in one word. 3. Supply a clause to which the yet-dause is 
opposed. 4. Is there any difference of meaning between mangold 
and many a f 5. What does hy da/y modify ? 6. What is the syntax 

r 

of the line as a whole ? What is the syntax of the that-daiise as a 
whole? Express come out of it in another way. 7. Does the parti- 
ciple at all denote manner ? If not, what does it denote ? 8. What 
does not modify ? 9. How does his ovm self differ from himself f 11. 
Meaning of held his wiU t of hore it through f 



Give the principal parts of each verb. Give all the adjectives, and 
tell, carefully, the class of each. Which nouns have no plural? 
Meaning of brawling, 'besought^ supplicating, entreaties. 

Fmd a double object and explain its parts ; are there two such ? 
find a clause denoting time ; one denoting condition and tell of what 
it is the condition ; two indirect objects. 



LESSON LXXII. 



1, The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

2. Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
11 
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And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

3. All in B, hot and copper sky, 

The bloody "Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

4. Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breathy nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

m 

Upon a painted ocean. 

5. Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, loater everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

QU ESTIONS. 

1. What kind of sentence is this stanza ? Compare the adjectives 
which admit of it. What is the force of everf What would be the 
grammatical effect of supplying connectives between all the clauses? 
What would be the effect otherwise ? 2. Compare the grammatical 
structure of this stanza with that of the preceding. What are 
compared in the second line? What is the syntax of to break f 
3. What kind of sentence is this stanza ? What is the force of aUf 
What is a copper shyf Is it necessary to supply the ellipsis in the 
fourth line? What are compared in it? 4. What ellipsis in the 
second line ? What is the grammatical connection of the last two 
lines with the first two ? What are compared in the third line ? 
5. Make formal sentences of this stanza. 



Point out the parts which, as they stand, are without' syntax. Is 
all the extract intelligible, as it stands ? Does the mind supply any 
thing as it is read ? Point out any peculiar constructions. 



* LESSON LXXIII. 

1. He very soon set down poor Tom as a thoroughly 
stupid lad ; for though, by hard, labor, he could get partic- 
ular declensions into his brain, any thing so abstract as the 
relations between cases and terminations could by no means 
get such a lodgment there as to enable him to recognize a 
chance genitive or dative. 2. This struck Mr. Stelling as 
something more than natural stupidity; he suspected ob- 
stinacy, or, at any rate, indifference, and lectured Tom se- 
verely on his want of thorough aj^lication. 3. *• You feel 
no interest in wh^t you are doing. Sir," be would say, and 
the reproach was painfully true. 4. Tom's perceptive powers 
were not all deficient, however ; I fancy they were quite as 
strong as those of the Rev. Mr. Stelling. 5. But Mr. Stelling 
took no note of this ; he only observed that Tom's faculties 
failed him before the hideous abstractions of the Eton 
Grammar ; and that he was in a state bordering on idiocy 
with regard to the demonstration that two given triangles 
must be equal, though he could discern with promptitude 
and certainty the fact that they were equal. Mill on the 
Floss : Book Secondy Chapter First, 

QU ESTI ON s. 

1. Constnict the first part of this sentence in another form. What 
conclusion results from the for-datiset What is opposed to the 
thawgh-dause f What two clauses make the for-dauM f What are 
compared in the last part of the sentence ? How do they compare? 
Change as to enaJtHe^ etc., to a tkat-elause. Is it necessary to the sense 
to supply any ellipsis in the sentence? Is it, to the grammar? 



V 
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2. What struck Mr. Stelling ? What case is something f What does 
than indicate a comparison of? Is the first member of this sentence 
simple or complex ? What does on his wan% etc. denote about lee* 
tared t 3. What kind of sentence is the direct quotation? Is the 
entire sentence ? Change the quotation to the indirect form. Wliat 
is the whole sentence then ? 4. What kind of sentence is this ? Sup- 
ply the clause which however suggests. 5. How many distinct sen- 
tences make up this Eentence ? How many subordinate clauses in 
the second sentence ? Tell what each is subordinate to. Write a 
skeleton — connectives and propositions — of this sentence. How 
many degrees is the last clause removed from the principal clause ? 
Can you reconstruct the sentence so that it shall be less complicated ? 
Try, but say just what the author says. 



Find a sentence-element. Is there an independent element ? Are 
there any such abridged forms of statement as have been explained ? 
Select all the abstract nouns, and give the adjective of corresponding 
form, if there is any. Form the participles of each verb. Write 
the declension of the nouns and pronouns. Tell how each plural 
number is formed. State distinctly the modifying effect of each 
subordinate clause. What uses o^ as are illustrated in this passage ? 
What uses of that t Would you write the last clause, that they were 
equals or that they are equal f 

m 

Compare this extract, as to structure of sentences, with those in 
Lessons LXVH and LXVIII, and state any point of comparison or 
contrast you observe. Read this as many times as may be necessary 
to get the ideas into your mind, and then, without looking at the 
original or remembering the cast of any sentence in it, write it out 
in your way. When this is done, compare it with the original and 
notice, carefully, whether (1) you have said all, essentially, that the 
original contidns, (2) how your structure of sentences compares 
with the original, and (3) which is the better form, yours or the 
original. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

1. There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore : 
Turn wheresoever I may. 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

2. The rainbow comes and goes. 
And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare j 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and/air ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, wherever I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 
****** 

3. And 0, ye Fountains^ Meadows, Hills and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves. 

Yet in my heart of hearts, I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet. 
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The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanhs to its tenderness, its joys and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
WordstoortVs Ode on Immortalityy 

First two and last stanzas. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the first simple predicate? What is the office of the 
when-dause f What is the office of the fifth line ? What is not now ? 
What is the office of the as^dausef What is the office of the where- 
sae'cr-dausef Express this clause in another form. On what is it 
dependent? Can you put another word in place of apparelled t 
Try! 

2. Write a skeleton, putting each proposition in its grammatical 
place. To what is the bfit-sentence opposed ? Supply a clause be- 
tween but and yet. Is waters a proper plural ? Change where'*er I go 
to a though-cLavM ; does it mean just the same? Can any of these 
propositions be abridged ? 

3. What is the mode of the first sentence ? Of the second ? How 
many distinct sentences in the stanza ? Does yet here mean «tiU f 
Is hcMtiud properly compared ? What are compared in the sixth 
and seventh lines ? What does the wTien-clause modify ? What 
clouds are the clouds? Is the clause that hath kept, etc., descriptive 
or definitive ? Which is the last iha/t-da/aae f 



Select the adjectives of all sorts in this extract, and try whether 
you can change any one of them without injury to the sense ; do the 
same with the nouns. Commit the passage to memory. 



LESSON LXXV. 

FINAL EXAMINATION IN THE SUBJECT. 

On Sunday mornings I went with the rest of my family 
to church ; it was a church on the ancient model of Eng- 
land, having aisles, galleries, organ, all things ancient and 
venerable, and the proportions majestic. 2. Here, whilst 
the congregation knelt through the long litany, as often as 
we came to that passage, so beautiful among many that are 
so, where God is supplicated on behalf of "all sick persons 
and young children," I wept in secret; and raising my 
streaming eyes to the upper windows of the gallery, I saw 
on days when the sun was shining a spectacle as affecting as 
.ever prophet can have beheld. 3. The sides of the windows 
were rich with storied glass : through the deep purples and 
crimsons streamed the golden light. * * * 4. There were 
the apostles that had trampled ijpon earth, and the glories of 
earth, out of celestial love to man. 5. There were the mar- 
tyrs that had borne witness to the truth through flames and 
through torments. 6. There were the saints who had glori- 
fied God through meek submission to his will. 7. And all 
the time I saw through the wide central field of the window, 
white fleecy clouds sailing over the azure depth of the sky. 
8. Immediately under the flash of my sorrow-haunted eye, 
they grew and shaped themselves into visions of beds with 
white lawny curtains ; and in the beds lay sick and dying 
children that were weeping clamorously for death. 9. God, 
for some mysterious reason, could not suddenly release them 
from their pain ; but he suffered the beds, as it seemed, to 
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rise slowly through the clouds. 10. Slowly the beds ascended 
into the chambers of the air; slowly, also, his arms descended 
from the heavens, that he and his young children, whom in 
Palestine once and forever he had blessed, though they must 
pass through the dreadful chasm of separation, might yet 
meet the sooner. 

De Quincey. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PASSAGE. 

1. Write the formula for each sentence. 

2. Describe from the formulas sentences 2, 8, and 10. 

8. Write out the analysis for each symbol of the formula for sen- 
tences 1, 3, 7, and 10. 
4. Write skeletons of sentences 6-10. 

6. Select from the sentences a complex adjective modifier of each 
form. 

7. Select all the sentence elements. 

8. Find two adjective clauses with adverbial connectives. ^ 

9. Find a descriptive that-davM. 

10. Find a final thairdause. 

11. Find two clauses denoting comparison of equality, and tell 
what are compared in each. 

13. Find a concessive clause and tell what it is opposed to in 
meaning. 

18. Find three loose sentences. 

14. Find an entire sentence which is simple. 

15. Find simple sentences which are parts of other sentences. 
From sentence i, aviswer thefoUomng: 

16. What do the phrases, On Sunday morning and on the ancient 
modd denote ? 17. Parse rest^ Jvamng^ thingsj proportions. 18. What 
is the antecedent of it f 

From sentence 2. 

19. Does hndt denote a finished or unfinished act ? 20. How long 
did it continue ? 31. Parse often^ "beautiful^ affecting^ and eoer, 32, 
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Give the principal parts and the mode and tense of each verb. 23. 
Mention all the adjectives, give the class of each and compare those 
which admit of it. 24. Define litany, supplicaiedj streaming, gaUery, 
spectacle. 

From sentence 3, 

25. Parse storied^ purples, golden. 26. Write the second sentence 
with the usual order of words. 27. What is storied glass? golden 
light f 28. Can any other preposition take the place of mith f 

From sentence 4- 

29. Where is tJieref 30. Wliat does the out-of-phrase denote? 31. 
What does to man denote ? 82. Parse there, apostles, love. 88. Define 
apostles and celestial. 

From sentence 5. 

34. How many elements in this sentence ? 85. Name and give the 
office of each. 

From sentence 6. 

36. Are the relative clauses in 4, 5, and 6 descriptive or definitive ? 
37. How many elements in this sentence ? Name each. 38. Is to 
, his will objective or adjective ? 39. Define saints, glorified, and sub- 
mission. 40. Parse who and to. 

From sentence 7. 

41. Parse tim£^ clouds, and depth. 42. How is the before field de- 
fined ? 43. Does / saw denote a finished action ? 44. What adjec- 
tives in the sentence are not compared ? 45. Define fiM, fleecy, and 
azure. 

From sentence 8. 

46. What does immediately modify? 47. What does the under- 
phrase denote ? 48. Is for death adverbial ? 49. Define vision, lawny, 
dam^orously. 

From sentence 9. 

50-60. Write the short parsing of sentence 9. Parse, also, as phrases 
or clauses, Ql. for some mysterious reason^ 62, from their pain, 68.^^ 
heds to rise, 64. cm it seemed, 65. through the clouds. 

From sentence 10. 

66. Parse dowly, that, whom, and sooner. 67. Select all the adver- 
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bial elemeDtB. 68. Give and decline the pronouns, and mention the 
antecedent of each. 69. What heds are meant? what chambers t 
what chasm ? 70. To what is yet opposed in meaning ? 71. What 
is contrasted with the beds ascended f 72. What mode and tense is 
mtist pass f 73. Is there an ellipsis at the end of the sentence ? if so, 
supply it. 74. Parse the^ before sooner. 75. What does also modify ? 
76. Tell how the sentences in this extract seem different from those 
n any other extract given. 77. Try whether you can with any sat- 
isfaction rewrite any of them. 78. Is there any unusual word in the 
extract ? 79. Can you discover any more peculiar, or more compli- 
cated, sentences here than in Jjcsson LXYI. 80. Does the grammatical 
analysis of the sentence reveal the difference between this extract and 
that in Lesson LXVIII, as a piece of composition ? Are you satis- 
fied, then, to stop in your study of language with what this book 
teaches ? 



GENERAL QUESTIONS TO COMPLETE THE FINAL 

EXAMINATION. 

81. What is a sentence ? What are the kinds, and how is each 
constructed ? 

82. What is an element in analysis ? Illustrate by means of a 
sentence. 

83. Name and define the six grammatical elements. 

84. What are the kinds of verbs as used in predication ? 

85. What may attribates be, and what is asserted by them ? 

86. What is the importance of the proposition ? 

87. What is the basis of an element ? 

88. How are elements classified as to structure ? 

99. How is the infinitive mode with its subject used ? 

90. How is it used without a subject ? 

91. Give an example of each kind of objective element, naming 
each. 

92. What offices does the participle perform ? 

93. State what that is, and give its offices in sentences. 
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94. What kinds of comparison are made in sentences ? Qive an 
illustration of each. 

95. Write a synopsis of connectives. 

96. Give some illustrations of the manner of abridging proposi- 
tions. 

97. Give the syntax of the adjective in all its uses. 

98. Give an example of each kind of verb as to form, signification^ 
etc. 

99. How are idea- words combined into elements and sentences 9 
100. What is the relation of speech to grammar ? 



Webster's School Dictionaries 

REVISED EDITIONS 



Webster's School Dictionaries in their revised form constitute a 
progressive series, carefully g^raded and especially adapted for Primary 
Schools, Common Schools, High Schools, Academies, etc. They have 
all been thoroughly revised, entirely reset, and made to conform in all 
essential points to the great standard. authorty — Webster's International 
Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY ... 48 cents 

Containing over ao,ooo words and meanings, with over 400 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY ... 72 cents 

Containing over 25,000 words and meanings, with over 500 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONAR'y ... 98 cents 

Containing about 37,000 words and definitions, and an appendix giving a pronounc- 
ing vocabulary of Biblical, Classical, Mythological, Historical, and Geographical 
proper names, with over 800 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY $1.50 

Abridged directly from the International Dictionary, and giving the orthography, 
pronunciations, definitions and synonyms of the large vocabulary of words in common 
use, with an appendix containing various useful tables, with over 800 illustrations. 

The Same, Indexed $1.80 

SPECIAL EDITIONS 

Webster's Condensed Dictionary. Cloth . . . $1.44 

The Same, Indexed 1.75 

Webster's Condensed Dictionary Half calf . 2.40 

Webster's Handy Dictionary. Cloth . . . .15 cents 
Webster's Pocket Dictionary. Cloth . . . .57 cents 

In Roan Flexible .69 cents 

In Roan Tucks . 78 cents 

Webster's American People's Dictionary and Manual 48 cents 

Webster's Practical Dictionary. Cloth . . .80 cents 

Webster s Countinghouse Dictionary. Sheep, Indexed . $2.40 



Copies of any o J Wthster^s Dictionaries will be sent prepaid to any 
address, on receipt of the price ^ by the Publishers: 

American Book Company 

New York « Cincinnati • Chicago 
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Composition and Rhetoric 



Butler's School English 

Cloth, i2mo, 272 pages » . 75 cents 

A brief, concise and thoroughly practical manual for use 
in connection with, the written English work of secondary 
schools. It has been prepared specially to secure definite 
results in the study of English, by showing the pupil how 
to review, criticise, and improve bis own writing, 

Quackenbos's Practical Rhetoric 

Cloth, 1 2mo, 477 pages $1.00 

This book develops, in a perfectly natural manner, the 
laws and principles which underlie rhetorical art, and then 
shows their use and application in the different processes 
and kinds of composition. It is clear, simple, and logical 
in its treatment throughout, original in its departure from 
technical rules and traditions, copiously illustrated with 
examples for practice, and calculated to awaken interest 
and enthusiasm in the study. A large part of the book is 
devoted to instruction and practice in actual composition 
work, in which the pupil is encouraged to follow and apply 
genuine laboratory methods. 

Waddy's Elements of Composition and Rhetoric 

Cloth, i2mo, 416 pages . . . . . . $1.00 

A complete course in Composition and Rhetoric, with 
copious exercises in both criticism and construction. It is 
inductive in method, lucid in style, orderly in arrangement, 
arid clear and comprehensive in treatment. Sufficiently 
elementary for the lower grades of high school classes and 
complete enough for all secondary schools. 



Copies of the above books will be sent prepaid to any address^ on receipt 

of the price ^ by the Publishers : 

American Book Company 

New York ♦ Cincinnati ♦ Chicago 

rso) 



For the Study of Literature 

Matthews' Introduction to the Study of American Literature 

By Brander Matthews, Professor of Literature in 
Columbia University. Cloth, i2mo, 256 pages . , . $1.00 

A text-book of literature on an original plan, admirably designed to 
guide, to supplement, and to stimulate the student's reading of American 
authors. 

Watkins's American Literature (Literature Primer Series). 

« 

By Mildred Cabell Watkins. 

Flexible cloth, i8mo, 224 pages 35 cents 

A text-book of American Literature adapted to the comprehension 
of pupils in common and graded schools. 

Brooke's English Literature (Literature Primer Series). 

By the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. New edition, revised 

and corrected. Flexible cloth, i8mo, 240 pages . . 35 cents 

Equally valuable as a class-book for schools or as a book of refer- 
ence for general readers. 

Smith's Studies in English Literature 

By M. W. Smith, A.M. Cloth, i2mo, 427 pages . . $1.20 

Containing complete selections from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Bacon and Milton, with a History of English Literature to the death 
of Dryden in 1700. 

Cathcart's Literary Reader 

By George R. Cathcart. Cloth, leather back, i2mo, 

541 pages $1.15 

A manual of English literature containing typical selections from 
the best British and American authors, with biographical and critical 
sketches, portraits and fac-simile autographs. 

Anderson's Study of English Words 

By J. M. Anderson. Cloth, i2mo, 118 pages . . 40 cents 

A summary of the most important facts of the English language, 
with special reference to the growth of English words. 

Koopman's Mastery of Books 

By H. L. KooPMAN, Librarian of Brown University. 

Cloth, i2mo, 214 pages 90 cents 

A guide to the selection of the best books for reading and reference. 



Copies of any of the above books will be sent^ prepaid^ to any address on. 

receipt of the price by the Publishers: 



American Book Company 



NEW YORK ♦ CINCINNATI ♦ CHICAGO 
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An Advanced English Grammar 

FOR THE USE OF 

HIGH SCHOOL, ACADEMY AND COLLEGE CLASSES 



BY 

W. M. BASKERVILL 

Profettor of the EnglisA Language and Literature in Vanderbilt University^ 

Nashville^ Tenn. 

AND 

J. W. SEWELL 

Of the Fogg High School^ NaehviUe^ Tenn, 



Cloth, 12mo, 349 pages ... 90 cents 



This new Grammar is designed for advanced students who desire 
to extend their studies in English beyond tne course ordinarily pursued 
in Common or Grammar Schools. In this work, grammar is treated as 
a science based on f<uts and principles derived from the actual use of 
the language and not from technical rules and traditions. 

Its aim is to lead the pupil to deduce for himself grammatical rules 
from the best examples of construction and style to be found in English 
literature and to acquire skill in their use. For this purpose abundant 
and apposite quotations from standard authors are given to illustrate 
each grammatical relation and construction and to show the student that 
he is dealing with the fiuts of the lang^ge and not with the theories of 
the grammarians. 

While the book represents original and advanced methods it is at 
the same time conservative in treatment, and aims to preserve what is 
good in the older methods. 



Copies of Baskervill and Sezoeffs English Grammar wiU be sent prepaid 
to any address on receipt of the price y by the Publishers: 

American Book Company 

New York ♦ Cincinnati ♦ Chicago 

(«9) 
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